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BOMB LOSS HAD 
WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


Not Much Riot Coverage, But Plate 
Glass, Accident, Auto and Life 
Policies Were Carried 








DEMAND FOR EXPLOSION 


One Insurance Man Killed, and Several 
Had Narrow Escapes; Globe 
Indemnity Lucky 


NEW 








The bomb outrage in Wall Street 
again demonstrated in forceful manner 
that failure to carry strike, riot and 
civil commotion is a serious oversight 
in such important districts as the fi- 
nancial center. If there was any such 
insurance in force on the properties af- 
fected by the explosion at Wall and 
Broad streets, September 16, it has not 
been reported. Companies are paying 
plate glass, automobile, accident, life 
and other claims. The death toll was 
thirty-four; the accident toll three hun- 
dred. Several automobiles were 
wrecked. 

Insurance Demand Follows Catastrophe 

Explosion, riot and civil commotion 
insurance in al) the large cities re- 
ceived the most stimulus from this un- 
fortunate occurrence. Following the 
disaster the companies writing these 
lines advertised extensively in the daily 
papers and the response was spon- 
taneous. The day following the explo- 
sion inquiries began coming in from 
brokers and a revival of interest in ex- 
plosion cover was at once apparent. It 
is believed that from now on the finan- 
cial and business district can be ap- 
proached for this line with more suc- 
cess than heretofore. Explosion insur- 
ance is one of the cheapest forms. The 
explosion hazard is not covered under 
other forms of insurance and this fact 
has to be driven home, as many prop- 
erty owners still do not realize how 
completely fire insurance and explosion 
insurance are distinctive. What has 
taken place in New York may, of course, 
be duplicated anywhere as the same im- 
pulses that actuated this outrage are 
manifest in some degree throughout the 
country. 

Glass Losses 

Numerous firms in New York’s finan- 
cial district are sorry they decided to 
“carry their own” when glass insur- 
ance rates became abnormally high ow- 
ing to unprecedented conditions in the 
glass market. The frightful bomb ex- 
plosion demonstrated the need for in- 
surance as no other occurrence well 
could. 

When glass insurance rates began to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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COMPUTING GAIN IN 
EXCHANGE POLICIES 


Income Tax Opinion Written By Solicit- 
or of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department 


GAINS 





TAXABLE DEFINED 





Insurance Policy is Property, so Ex- 
change of Policies Comes Within 
the Statute 
Wayne Johnson, Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, has written a most interest- 
ing income tax opinion, explaining 
method of computing gains arising from 

exchanges of insurance policies. 

The question was raised as to the 
proper method of computing taxable 
gain, if any, arising when a policyholder 
in a life insurance company relinquishes 
a policy of one sort and takes a policy 
of another kind in exchange. 

The facts of the immediate case are 
stated as follows: 

An individual in 1896, at the age of 
38 years, insured his life for $5,000 pay- 
able to his estate in the event of his 
death, or to himself if he reached the 
age of 78 years. The policy, together 
with accumulated dividends had a cash 
surrender value of $5,129.59 on July 25, 
1919. It contained a provision giving 
the insured the option of drawing any 
part of the cash value of the policy and 
taking a paid-up participating policy 
for an amount equal to the remainder 
of the cash value, the insurance com- 
pany in the event the option was 
availed of to pay to the insured during 
his life 4 per cent of the value of the 
paid-up policy, plus such annual divi- 
dends as might be declared by the com- 
pany. The insured availed himself of 
this option, receiving $129.59 in cash 
in 1919, and taking a paid-up participat- 
ing policy for $5,000 payable at death 
from which he was to receive annual 
payments of $200 during his life. 

Insurance Policy Is Property 

The proper rule, says the Solicitor, 
seems indicated by section 202 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, providing: 

(a) That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
gain derived or loss sustained from the sale 


or other disposition of property, real, personal, 
or mixed, the basis shall be— 

(1) In the case of property acquired before 
March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value 
of such property as of that date; and 

(2) In the case of property acquired on or 
after that date, the cost thereof; or the inven 
tory value, if the inventory is made in accord 
ance with section 203. 

(b) When property is exchanged for other 
property, the property received in exchange 
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shall for the purpose of determining gain or 
loss be treated as the equivalent of cash to 
the amount of its fair market value, if any; 
°° 


An insurance policy is property 
(lonia Co. Sav. Bank v. McLean, 48 N. 
W., 159, 160, 84 Mich., 629) and an ex- 
change of policies would seem there- 
fore to be within the statute. Probably 
it is not necessary to attempt to com- 
pute the gain arising from every ex- 
change of policies. In re Judson et al., 
192 Fed., 834, the court considered sec- 
tion 70a of the Bankruptey Act of July 
1, 1898, providing that: 

The trustee of the estate of a bankrupt, 
shall in turn be vested by operation of law with 
the title of the bankrupt **? to an * * 
property which * * * he could by any means 
have transferred or which might have been 
levied upon and sold under judicial process 
against him. Provided, that when any bank 
rupt shall have any insurance policy _ which 
has a cash surrender value payable to himself, 
his estate, or personal representatives, he may, 
within thirty days after the cash surrendes 
value has been ascertained and stated to the 
trustee by the company issuing the same, pay 
or secure to the trustee the sum so ascertained 
and stated and continue to hold, own and carry 
such policy free from the claims of the creditors 
participating in the distribution of his estate 
under the bankruptcy proceedings, otherwise 
the policy shall pass to the trustee as assets. 

The court stated: 

* * * Jn the case of policies having no cash 
surrender value, the proviso does not apply ex- 
pressly, but reading it in connection with the 
other provisions we think that such policies are 
not “property” within the meaning of the stat 
ute, but are in the nature of personal rights 
lrue, they are “property” within technical defi- 
nitions of that term. But they represent noth 
ing more than the right to pay future premiums 
at a fixed rate. Their value is altogether 
speculative, and in our opinion it was not the 
intention of Congress that bankrupts should be 
deprived of their policies to enable trustees of 
bankrupt estates to use their funds to speculate 
with. 

The Solicitor in his opinion says: 

“It may similarly be doubted whether, 
when a policy is exchanged for another 
not having a definite cash value, it 
should be regarded as an exchange of 
property within the intent of section 
202, Revenue Act of 1918, supra. In 
such situation it would seem to be 
better to postpone computation of in- 

come tax liability until the receipts of 
the insured exceed the payments made, 
the same as though no exchange of 
policies had occurred. Articles 47 and 
72, Regulations 45. In the instant case, 
however, the second policy is practical- 
ly equivalent to cash and, computation 
of the gain, if any, arising from the ex- 
change would seem to present no more 
difficulty than liquidation of the first 
policy in cash. 

Divides Exchanges Into Classes 
“Ordinarily, under the language of 
section 202, when property is sold or ex- 
changed, gain or loss occurring prior to 
March 1, 1913, is not to be taken into 
account, the value as of" that date being 
the basis of computation, regardless of 
whether it is greater or less than the 
value prior to such date. In the case 
of exchanges of insurance policies, how- 
ever, the situation is affected by the 
language of section 213 of the statute, 
providing that gross income— 


(b) Does not include the following items 
* *. 7 


(2) The amount received by the insured as 
a return of premium or premiums paid by him. 

“This language makes no distinction 
between premiums paid on or after 
March 1, 1913, and premiums paid prior 
to that date. The taxpayer, in comput- 
ing gross income, therefore, is entitled 
to deduct the full amount of the pre- 
miums paid, no matter when they are 
paid. This renders the rule laid down 
by section 202 applicable only when the 
value as of March 1, 1913, is greater 
than the premiums paid, since in a 
case in which the value is less than the 
premiums paid deduction of such value 
would not be equivalent to deduction 
of the premiums paid. 

“It seems necessary, therefore, in de- 
termining the question of the taxable 
gain arising, to divide exchanges of 
policies into classes including— 

“(1) Cases in which the second policy 
at the time of issuance has no readily 
determinable cash value, and 

“(2) Cases in which the second policy 
at.the time of issuance has a readily 
determinable cash value, and 
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the insuring public. 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p. obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Str-et, New York 


no proba- 




















“(a) The value of the surrendered 


policy as of March 1, 1913, is greater 
tha nthe gross premiums charged prior 


to that date, less amounts returned, de- 
ducted or abated therefrom, or 

“(b) The value of the surrendered 
policy as of March 1, 1913, is not great- 
er than the gross premiums charged 
prior to that date, less amounts re- 


turned, deducted, or abated therefrom. 
“In cases falling in class 1 no tax- 
able gain arises from the exchange. 
“In cases falling in class 2(a) the tax- 
able gain, if any, arising from the ex- 
change is the amount whereby (1) the 
sum of the value of the policy sur- 
rendered as of March 1, 1913, plus the 
gross premiums subsequently charged, 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
eee $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
er 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
TOGO: skvce 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
ee 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 . .58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders............. ». +» «172,071,765 


aid to Policyholders since organi- 
rT we eeeeee «130,142,891 


Assets held as security for policy- 
ED 60400060 4x000 45 a8 6% 
Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
PE avs eed beesned Hone een 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


- 58,215,528 188,358,419 


‘ $16,286,654 

















less amounts returned, deducted, or 
abated therefrom, is exceeded by (2) 
the cash, if any, received upon sur- 
render of the first policy, plus the cash 
value of the second policy. 

“In cases falling in class 2(b) the 
taxable gain, if any, arising from the 
exchange is the amount whereby (1) the 
gross premiums charged at any time, 
either before or on or after March 1, 
1913, less sums returned, deducted, or 
abated therefrom, are exceeded by (2) 
the cash, if any, received upon sur- 
render of the first policy plus the cash 
value of the second policy. 

“The 4 per cent interest to be paid 
under the second policy issued in the 
instant case is deducted by the insur- 
ance company (section 234(a) of the 
Statute) and should be returned by the 
policyholder as income of the period in 
which received subject to normal tax and 
surtax. Any dividends received under 
this paid-up policy, out of earnings of 
the company, are subject only to sur- 
tax in the hands of the policyholder. 
Article 47, Regulations 45.” 


THE LATE W. J. JONES 
Penn Mutual’s Tribute to Sales Expert 
Who Was One of Company’s 
Leading Agents 


Commenting upon the death of Wil- 
liam J. Jones, a leading agent of the 
Penn Mutual in Philadelphia and a 
splendid educator, the Penn Mutual 
“News Letter” says in its current issue: 

Mr. Jones came to the Company in 
1899, having had his preliminary train- 
ing in salesmanship under James B. 
Carr, an acknowledged expert, then a 
representative of the Manhattan Life. 
Mr. Jones did not at once achieve a 
notable success, although devoted to his 
business and gradually acquiring that 
knowledge and skill in salesmanship 
which inevitably come to those thought- 
ful men who deeply sense their calling. 
For more than a decade he had been 
justly regarded as one of the leading 
agents in Philadelphia, and for our own 
Company he was distinctly first. His 
distinguishing trait was helpfulness. 
“minently qualified to counsel and 
make plain the intricacies of every 
problem associated with life insurance, 
he gave himself freely to the service 
of all who sought light and guidance, 
and in this respect greatly supplement- 
ed the management and was thus en- 
abled to qualify many who approached 
but did not surpass his uniformly large 
production. No task was too tedious, 
none too arduous or difficult to be en- 
tered upon with joy if the end gave 
promise of serving an associate. This 
was especially true where the one to 
be served was a novice, or faint-hearted, 
or lacking those qualities of enthusiasm 
and devotion—the sure fruit of knowl- 
edge. 

To those who were honored by his 
acquaintance it is unnecessary to name 
those sterling traits of character which 
endeared him to all of us. He was a 
watch-tower of strength to which many 
of us turned for aid on those occasional 
blue days that come to all. In him we 
found the highest integrity, a rare 
thoughtfulness and human sympathy 
expressed in his every work and deed. 
No one knew all his acts of charity and 
benevolence, but they were many and 
prompted by a heart and intelligent 
conscience worthy of highest emulation. 





The Phi'adelphia Life Agency for 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in charge of 
Supervisor W. Hastleton Baxley, is en- 
ergetically conducting a business build- 
ing campaign and awarding prizes pay- 
able in gold coin in various amounts up 
to $90, which will continue till the close 
of the year. The monthly production 
varies from $300,000 to $500,000 and 
Supervisor Baxley is continually sign- 
ing up new agents. An expansion of 
the agency’s territory is contemplated. 
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Manhattan Life 
Forms $100,000 Club 


JOHN COPELAND ELECTED PRES. 
Fifty Agents Qualify for Membership 
—President Lovejoy and Vice- 
President Roche Speak 


The Manhattan Life organized at its 
home office September 20, a $100,000 
Club. Fifty agents eligible for mem- 
bership in this Club were present, two 
of this number being women. President 
Thomas E. Lovejoy presided at the 
meeting, welcoming the agents on be- 
half of the officers of the company to 
the home office and expressing the de- 
sire that the agents come to know the 
executives better, and they in turn the 
agents. 

Colonel A. A. Green, general agent of 
Dallas, Tex., presented to President 
Lovejoy, 248 applications amounting to 
over $2,000,000 of business from some 
of the agents present. 

John F. Roche, vice-president of the 
company, spoke to the agents about the 
officers of the company who were not 
present, especially of Dr. Emery, senior 
medical director, who is absent from 
town because of ill health. Mr. Roche 
told the members that for January of 
this year and several months following, 
the volume of business was two and a 
half times that of last year, and that by 
December 31, 1920, $70,000,000 of busi 
ness was expected, and jin not more 
than two years, the company hoped to 
have a production of $100,000,000 a 
year. 

The secretary read the roll of the 
1920 Club members, the agents rising 
in response to their name, after which 
the proposed constitution and by-laws 
of the new organization were read and 
adopted. 

Officers were elected in accordance 
with the method stated in the constitu- 
tion, the president to be that member 
producing the largest amount of busi- 
ness, and four vice-presidents in the 
order of their production. The officers 
for the next year are: President, John 
Copeland; vice-presidents, H. B. Rosen, 
Gabriel Botello, Jr., C. F. House, and 
Harry Woolf. 

The session at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday morning was presided over by 
Colonel Green, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Copeland. The first motion made 
and carried was to the effect that the 
officers of the Manhattan Life be elect- 
ed to honorary membership. 

The subject of the fiscal year for the 
Club was then taken up, the decision, 
after much argument, being that this 
be changed from June 1 to May 31, the 
agents qualifying for membership being 
allowed June and July to deliver pol- 
icies, collect, and make settlement to 
the Company. The third week in Aug- 
ust is to be the convention week for 
the $100,000 Club, allowing the com- 
pany at least two weeks in which to 
check up the results. 

Changing of the fiscal year neces- 
sarily meant that either next yéar there 
would be no meeting, or the year would 
extend from September 1 to May 31, a 
Period of nine months. The agents 
agreed that, rather than have no meet- 
ing, they would prefer the year to be 
only nine months. It was then decided 
that business written before September 
1 of this year, but not paid for, would 
count towards next year. 

A resolution of sincere regret that 
Dr. Emery was not present and that it 
was hoped he would be able to attend 
next year, was passed by the organiza- 
tion. 

An amendment to the constitution 
Was made increasing the number of 
Vice-president; to five the fourth and 
fifth to be elected as follows: the fourth 
vice-president to be that agent produc- 
ing the largest amount of premiums in 
dollars and cents, and the fifth to be 
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that agent writing the largest number 
of applications. 

Another amendment was passed mak- 
ing twelve the minimum number of ap- 
plications to be written in order to 
qualify for the Club. 

Mr. Botello, of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
one of the vice-presidents, gave a short 
talk, telling how he wrote some of his 
business. Mr. House and several other 
men gave brief talks on their exper- 
iences. 

After much discussion as to where 
the next meeting of the Club was to be 
held, it was finally decided to go to 
Denver next year. Those agents rep- 
resenting Colorado told of the advan- 
tages of their state and promised all 
who attended a hearty welcome and a 
very enjoyable time. 

The most interesting part of the pro- 
gram was furnished in a talk by H. B. 
Rosen. The agents were al' eager to hear 
Mr. Rosen and he gave them much that 
would inspire them to greater achieve- 
ments. Mr. Rosen brought out the fact 
that loyalty to the company, to the pol- 
icyholder, and to one’s self is the basis 
for all success, but without the strong 
backing of the company and the ag- 
ent’s belief in that company, nothing 
was possible. Mr. Rosen stated that he 
had contracts with fifty-two companies, 
and if he did not believe one as good 
as the other, he would not sell a cent 
of their goods. 

At the close of the meeting the ag- 
ents enjoyed a sight-seeing trip around 
New York, luncheon at the Rocking 
Stone Inn, returning to the Hotel Astor 
at four o’clock. A banquet was held at 
5:30 at the Hotel Astor and “Good 
Times” at the Hippodrome was enjoyed 
in the evening. 


FRATERNAL HAS NO ASSETS 


Liability of Economic Relief Associa- 
tion So Great That Fraternal 
Is Closed by State Dep't 


Jesse S. Phillips, State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, filed Tuesday his 
final report closing the affairs of the 
Economie Relief Association, a _ fra- 
ternal beneficiary association, formerly 
doing business at Geneva, New York. 
and which was directed to be liquidat- 
ed by an order of court made at Ro- 
chester, Special Term on August 26, 
1912. 

The assets consist of cash in bank 
amounting to $31 and the liabilities 
amount to $3,816. Creditors will not 
receive any dividend on their claims. 
The assets amounting to $31 are not 
sufficient to pay the expenses of liqui- 
dation. When the expenses are paid 
nothing will remain to pay creditors. 
The principal creditors were merchants 
of Geneva. 

This is the second time the Super- 
intendent of Insurance has liquidated 
the Economic Relief Association. 


In one of his “Success 
Concentration Talks” S. A. Chandler 
Talk by of Milwaukee says: “If 
S.A.Chandler there were no limit toa 
man’s energy there 
might be no need to concentrate. But 
since his energy is limited to one-man 
power, and since when that energy is 
spent he’s powerless, he must concen- 
trate—he must specialize—he must look 
ahead at some definite, worth-while 
target, and blaze away at that definite 
end. Otherwise, the man who does 
concentrate will too often take home 
his bacon.” 


“SAINTS WEEKLY” 

“The Saints Weekly,” published by 
the St. Paul Agency of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, is a new addition 
to the roster of many good agency pub- 
lications of the Bankers Life. Agency 
Manager A. H. Chambers edits the 
paper and writes the copy in baseball 
slang. 

Forget what you might have done 
yesterday, and what you could do to- 
morrow, and do it today, says the 
Travelers. 
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“My Favorite Policy’ 


(Editor's Note:—A continuation of a series of articles which began in the Gold Book 


Eastern Underwriter. More will follow-in subsequent issues.) 


Insurance Salesmanship Edition of The 




















20-PAYMENT LIFE WITH 
ENDOWMENT OPTION 


By A. H. BOYCE, Los Angeles, 
General Agent California State. 


My favorite policy is the “Twenty 
Payment Life with Endowment Op- 
tion.” It is a high premium policy suffi- 
ciently flexible to adapt itself to all 
the requirements of the purchaser, My 
insurance experience naturally has 
brought me in contact with men in all 
walks of business activity, and I know 
from the experience of general satis- 
faction existing with my patrons that 
| have served them well. On different 
occasions, I have assumed the position 
of a se'f-appointed censor in selecting 
what I thought might be insurance con- 
tracts better suited to particular cases, 
but I seriously doubt if I served those 
cases as well as I did those to whom 
| sold my favorite. Our patrons buy 
what we salesmen sell them. We 
should, therefore, give more than a 
passing thought to what we offer. 

I preach Old Line Life Insurance 
principally from the standpoint of con- 
servation. I firmly believe that a duty 
every man owes himself is to create 
a competence for his own old age. 
The surest guarantee of this is for him 
to carry to a successful conclusion an 
adequate amount of Endowment Insur- 
ance, It is the hope and intention of 
every person to make this accumula- 
tion, but “the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions.” Ambitious youth 
is continually working toward this ul- 
timate end, and starts out with various 
plans to accumulate a working capital, 
but too frequently is switched from his 
fixed purpose. When we sell him an 
Endowment policy, he has the same 
intention, and where he may regret 
his action, and probably berate the 
salesman who sold him, at any rate, 
periodically he is notified of his se f- 
imposed obligation. The Company 
pats him on the back, and induces him 
to keep on doing what he started out 
to do with the result that some day he 
realizes that he has accumulated a nice 
little dough-pile that, in all probability, 
he might not otherwise have. 

In this day of unprecedented busi- 
ness activity and easy money, I con- 
sider it a travesty on the high calling 
of insurance salesmanship to sell cheap 
insurance. This is absolutely no time 
to talk rent to our patrons when we 
know they should be paying for some- 
thing. The insuring public today can 
well afford to pay any reasonable price 
for insurance when money is so easy 
to get, and what we salesmen should 
do is to sell ourselves this idea. Putting 
away fifty-cent dollars today in an En- 
dowment policy is like putting cheap 
eggs in cold-storage. The chances are 
that when pay-day comes to Mr. Policy- 
ho'der, these cheap dollars may be 
worth several times their present pur- 
chasing power; at least, he has the 
assurance that he is not going to lose 
them. 

All life insurance purchasers expect 
to cash in their own policies, hence my 
selling them something whereby they 
realize the face value of what they 
hought. My favorite policy has all the 
trimmings attached which converts the 
“excess baggage” to additional insur- 
ance, should it become a claim, which 
brings the actual cost of protection to 
less than the term rate. In the twenty 
year period, one of two things is sure 
to happen to the policyholder, either 
he is going to be the unwilling leader 


of a sombre parade from his home, or 
he is going to have an old man on his 
hands. If the old man has the experi- 
ence of the big majority at the even- 
ing of his life, and should have nothing 
between his back and the wall but his 
Endowment policy, it will at least keep 
him out of the poorhouse. 





ORDINARY LIFE HAS NEC- 
ESSARY REQUIREMENTS 


By J. G. NESS, Crookston, Minn., 
General Agent Surety Fund Life. 


The Ordinary Life policy is my fav- 
orite. There are policies under novel 
names and fantastic forms, but in es- 
sentials they are all alike, all combina- 
tions of protection and investment in 
different proportions. 

In the construction of life insurance 
policies the mortality and expense 
items are practically stable elements. 

The essential advantage of the Or- 
dinary Life policy is that it affords to 
the insured the greatest amount of 
permanent protection for his outlay, be- 
ing the lowest rate available, especial- 
ly on the non-participating plan, anda 
for this reason this form of insurance 
is adapted to the man of affairs, or to 
any man regardless of age, for he has 
the privilege of converting it to some 
other form whenever he desires to do 
80. 
The difference in premium, calculated 
at 5 per cent interest, will offset the 
larger surrender returns securable on 
any other form and, of course a death 
claim under an ordinary life policy will 
generally show a larger profit. 


NON-PARTICIPATING 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


By E. W. SHACKELFORD, 
Oklahoma City, 
State Agent Merchants Life. 


We consider the Non-Participating 
20-Pay Life the favorite policy for 
most people. The advantage the 20- 
Pay has over the Ordinary in most 
cases is the fact that it matures before 
au man reaches his non-productive age, 
and it carries sufficient cash value to 
enable him to have an income when he 
reaches the age in life when he cannot 
produce any profit. We think it a 
much better policy for the average 
man than any Endowment, from the 
fact he receives so much more protec- 
tion from the premium he has to pay; 
therefore, we heartily recommend it to 
90 per cent of the buyers. 





BUY YOUNG AND BE SAFE 

A man of thirty has a greater pros- 
pective value than a man of fifty, but he 
has never had time to build up a compe- 
tence. His children also are further re- 
moved from the age of self support, 
and in the majority of cases therefore, 
the results of his death to his family 
are certain to be more disastrous than 
in the case of the man at fifty, says 
“The Travelers Record.” 

While the man of thirty has tempo- 
rarily less earning capacity than the 
man of fifty, the cost of insurance is 
much less. 

A 20-Payment Life policy with dis- 
ability protection for $5,000 will cost, 
age thirty, $34.70 less a year than at 
age forty, and $62.75 less than at age 
forty-five. 








About a Corporate Emblem 





More than fifty years ago, an inspired genius designed a cor- 
porate seal for THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the central 
figure of which is a BANYAN TREE, bearing the line, “WE 
SPREAD TO PROTECT.” 


The Banyan Tree is a curious Indian growth, the distinguishing 
feature of which is that each of its branches seeks the ground, 
there firmly roots and itself becomes a parent trunk, thus grow- 
ing in strength and in power to serve. 


The Banyan Tree is particularly symbolic of THE NORTH- 
WESTERN, which is pure- 
ly mutual and in which 
every policyholder is in- 
sured by, and in turn is an 
insurer of, his fellow mem- 
bers. The original North- 
western tree consisted of 
two hundred citizens of 
Wisconsin. Today it con- 
sists of six hundred thou- 
sand citizens of forty-two 
states, each one of whom, 
with his family, home, 
business and estate, is protected by all the others. 
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A more appropriate emblem hardly can be imagined. The 

Banyan Tree exactly symbolizes the spreading and protecting 

service of mutual life insurance, and particularly that of 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























In the interest of 


“Professional Public Service” 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


added 125 full-time men to its 
‘ranks during the first six months 
of 1920. 


In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 
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satisfaction. 





Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 
PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 
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Assurance and Insurance 


Inferiority Complex in Insurance Selling Analyzed By Great 
Psychologist For Readers of The Eastern Underwriter 


The following article from the pen of 
Professor Joseph Jastrow, head of the 


Department of Psychology. University of 


IVisconsin, Was written especially for this 
newspaper: 

Modern life is highly specialized and 
no less so in business than in the 
pre‘ seions. Puc Menns by wiih a 
man earns his living specializes his iu 
terests. But every man is much broi:t- 
er than his specialty; his specialty is 
such and not a limitation because he 
brings to bear upon it the total quali- 
ties of his personality. It is the psy- 
chologist’s’ business to consider the 
general qualities of men,-the many re- 
spects in which they are largely alike, 
and the special directions in which they 
differ. Such differences are not in the 
nature of a total lack in one man of 
that which is abundant in another; 
they indicate only that wherein one 
man is strong, another is weak. 

Speaking broadly, the two factors 
that measure a man are his intelligence 
and his persona’ity. To be normal a 
man must be normal in both respects. 
The importance of intelligence—making 
it an obligation to be as intelligent as 
one can—is not Jikely to be overlooked. 
Intelligence is conspicuously service- 
able; limited intelligence is a handi- 
cap for any high-grade cal'ing. 

We should like to arrange the world 
so that the best minds find the fittest 
employment with the largest influence; 
on the other hand we know how har14 
it is to make a device —-to say nothing 
of the world at large—fool proof. Yet 
a fair measure of stupidity is not a bar 
to happiness or usefulness, if it is com- 
pensated by a readiness to be guided 
by abler and wiser minds. Common 
sense may not be as common as the 
name implies; but the business of the 
world, and of democracy particularly, 
proceeds upon the average intelligence 
possessed by the average man. Psy- 
chology has made great strides in meas- 
uring normal intelligence, and educa- 
tion in providing the means of attain- 
ing it. 

When it comes to a normal personal- 


ity, the case is not so simple. Large 
allowance must be made for the many 
sorts and conditions of differences. A 
powerful factor in personality is the 
emotional make-up. Defect in this re- 
spect readily leads to abnormality in 
many respects; it makes for difficu't 
adjustment in life, for misery and fail- 
ure. Such inadequacy adds greatly to 
the problems of society. The too im- 
pulsive characters, the too sensitive, 
the too suspicious the despondent, the 
creamy. the self-centered, the self-in- 
flated, the irritable, the flighty, become 
problems to themselves and to those 
who deal with them. 

Out of a marked short-coming-—not 
always easy to trace—there develops 
the shut-in personality, or the man 
with the ingrowing mind, or the man 
who cannot find himsef, or the diffi- 
dent, hesitant, aloof, not-like-other-men 
type; and again the blind enthusiast, 
or the fanatic, or the over-confident, 
or the know-it-all, or the steam-roller 
bully. 

The emotional man is emotionally 
rormal and socially normal as we'l as 
normal in intelligence. He lives and lets 
live and finds sat'sfaction in the give 
and take of business and sport, of serv- 
ice and fun of struggle and achieve 
ment. His motives run clean’ and 
free not clogged by impediment, yet 
checked by consideration, 

The approaches and contacts of men 
compose the largest group of situations 
that bring to a test intelligence and 
persona ity; this applies equally to so 
cial and to business approaches and 
contacts. Tact and judgment play as 
large a part as do information and dis- 
cernment. When genuine, _ intelli- 
gence and personality are not so 
largely accomplishments as they are 
the issues of native traits nurtured in 
wholesome human relations. 

To be a man amongst men is the 
standard ambition of every full-blooded 
human specimen, Occupations differ 
considerably in the manner and meas- 
ure in which they invite or demand the 
personal factor in expression, Per- 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU | 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
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Secure prompt action in the 
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sonal self-expression is not a vague 
thing; it is intensely real; it is what 
men live by, just as much as by their 
occupation. The satisfaction of doing 
a job well is the satisfaction of self- 
expression, 

Some men earn their living by skill 
of hand, in handling things and ma- 
terials; others are especially expert in 
handling ideas; and still others be- 
come proficient in handling men. It is 
in the last type of occupation that the 
ordinary qualities of personality count 
most heavily; the contacts of the busi- 
ness of insurance belong to this type. 

No one of the three types of ski'l is 
itself adequate; there is ample use for 
skill of ideas in handling things, and 
for skill in handling men in many occu 
pations. Those that deal directly with 
human relations offer the most inter 
esting patterns. One mind encounters 
another in the technique of argument 
and persuasion, and wishes to influence 
that other in a definite direction. 

Salesmanship furnishes one illustra- 
tion; getting votes or subscriptions fur 
nishes another equally apt. Every such 
approach and contact centers about mo 
tives in the first instance, and about 
the nature of the appeal to such mo 
tives in the second instance, The first 
offers the general principles, which the 
psychologist studies; the second offers 
the application, which in each instance 
involves the details of the business in 
hand. When motives are in the main 
inte'lectual, they are called arguments 
Arguments are cold propositions; they 
get their warmth and energy from emo- 
tional fires, from what people care for. 
A man’s personality appears in the mo- 
tives that dominate his actions; these 
furnish the stuff to appeal and must 
be understood by the one who makes 
the appeal. 

The problem facing the seller of in- 
surance—as also the salesman, politi- 
cian educator, social leader—is to ap 
praise the motives properly with due 
account of the personality of the ‘oth 
er” in the case; and the prime req 
uisite for success in such a calling is 
the personality of the practitioner. He 
must be sure of himself,—-and yet not 
too sure; his assurance must be an 
chored deep in conviction and ability, 
not superficial’y acquired for effect. 
Confidence is a composite product; it 
goes back to the very beginnings of 
things psychological. 


The emotion that underlies it is the 
great parent emotion of fear; each one 
of us has had a long training in con- 
quering fears. Courage is both physi- 
cal and moral; to face danger and 
pain is courage in the primary sense; 
to face failure and loss is a secondary 
order of courage. 

Moral courage is a very real, though 
a complex product. Morale as well as 
munitions won the war. We must con- 
stantly face our fellow men and the 
verdict of society. Shyness, di Tidence, 
hesitation, embarrassment, — self-con 
sciousness, anxiety, doubt,—all belong 
to the big family of fear. The normal 
man has a normal control of his fears 
and doubts; he has a reasonable self 
confidence, He acquires it by virtue 
of a normal personality 

The minor types of abnorma’‘ities of 
the personality are characterdefects 
They are disqualifications. The most 
common is the inferiority complex 
the disturbing consciousness, or troub 
led underconsciousness that one does 
not measure up to the standard of 
achievement or expectation, It is a 
common observation that to be abnor 
mal in appearance interferes with a 
normal life. Those who are scarred 
or crippled or deformed feel their “in- 
feriority” keenly, though in every true 
sense they may be anything but in 
ferior. 

The play of “Cyrano” is founded upon 
the adventures of a romantic spirit 
handicapped by a very large nose; it 
makes him a marked man, exciting 
ridicule and removing admiration; it is 
enough to prevent him from playing 
the part in life that might well have 
been within his reach. A _ schoo) of 
physicians hold the view that inferior 
ity of some one of the internal organs 
is responsible for many psychological 
handicaps that make for failure. It 
takes very little to dull the edge of 
what qualities one may have. Many a 
man with no better muscular or mental 
development than his fellows gets more 
work out of his muscles or his imind, 
because he has the quality of assur 
ance,—of that faith in himself in ‘1s 
calling that makes for morale. 

The war has made familiar the term 
and its wide bearings; there is the 
morale of business as well as of ‘var- 
fare. Both appeal to the best qualities 
in the struggle. The war has also 
made familiar the slacker, who is often 
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The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. [ 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 
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the man with an inferiority comp'ex. 
Conviction is the mental] side of the 
qua‘ity; and that again is not ivtoler- 
ance o1 fanaticism, but a rational as 
surance of faith or belief ia one’s 
cause. The best aid to a good sales- 
man is to have a good thing to sell. 


The various things that men buy—it 
would be too complex to include what 
women buy—appeal to various motives 

display, recreation, health, comfort, 
euse, self-improvement, security. ‘The 
seller of insurance has to dispose of 
un intangible product; but business }% 
founded upon a fair measure of intunsi- 
bles ol the same psychologica' ordet; 
credit is one of them, reputation is an- 
othe Men naturally take risks; if js 
part of the venture that makes sport, 
and the element of speculation in busi- 
ness. Consequently the insurance ag- 
ent must depend for his technique upon 
the knowledge of human motives. He 
must know men as well as the details 
of the types of security, the pros and 
cons of advantage of his policies. He 
cannot let his goods speak for them- 
selves: for they are abstract securities 
against contingencies, A dollar in the 
hand seems to be worth two in the 
insurance policy. It is the force of his 
personality quite as much as of his 
arguments that decide the issue. 


Men and moods and the play of mo- 
tives are as much part of his technical 
equipment as the documents that he 
carries in his portfolio, Consequently 
his own command of his own moods 
and motives is indispensable. Any 
measure of self-distrust will mar the 
effect, for it is inevitably a personalized 
impression that enters into the rela 
tion of agent and client. The same is 
true of the lawyer and the physician 
and the social worker and the minis- 
ter; for it is a delicate matter to minis- 
ter to complex human needs. 

When we ask why people are hesi- 
tant, and uncertain of themse'ves, we 
touch upon a difficult question. As a 
fact we fear the very object of our 
wishes. We like to be brought forward 
and yet fear the reactions of our fel- 
lowmen. When asked to give an after- 
dinner talk, we appreciate the honor 
but fear the consequences; the excite- 
ment spoils the dinner. .A_ similar 
timidity in approaching a customer 
whose good will one cherishes, has the 
same effect as the betrayal of one’s an- 
xiety upon the dinner guests. There is 
no general formula for quieting social 
fears. Their presence indicates imper 
fect discipline of the personality. The 
ablest suffer from it. Many a fine ten- 
nis-player cannot p'ay his best game 
in tournaments when too much is at 
stake. 

Business training includes the com- 
mand of one’s best powers when need- 
ed. All these hesitations are allied to 
the inferiority complex, which, indeed, 
is but its abnormal expression. To ana- 
lyze the sources of hesitation is a per- 
sonal task, and often a helpful one to 
overcome tack of assurance, Success 
in small things lends confidence to the 
undertaking of ‘arger ones, It is clear 
that to inspire confidence in others 
one must have—and not merely as- 
sume—confidence in one’s self. The 
business discipline thus directly aids 
the cultivation of personality. It is 
natural that all sorts of systems adver- 
tise their wares to give people confi- 
dence. They may not be wholly use- 
less; but reliance upon a system of this 
kind is like trying to learn to p’ay 
billiayds out of a book. Nothing less 
dhan the experience of life itself is 
complex enough to supply the situa- 
tion that promotes the desired quality. 
Self-confidence is an individual attain 
ment. 

Most directly the transaction—both 
the approach and the contact—is a chal- 
lenge of motives, and insofar, of per- 
sonalities. While any suspicion of in- 
feriority is enough to throw a damper 
upon the relation, an air of superiority 
is quite as fatal, The superiority com- 
plex arouses antagonism where the in- 
feriority complex produces indifference. 
It is a common failing of the salesman 








to assume ignorance on the purt of the 
customer, to treat him not merely as 
an uninformed person, but as a person 
of limited capacity for information. 

Telling people the obvious is irritat- 
ing. Moreover there is a proper sus- 
picion of the glib and the forward, 
quite as much as of the halting and 
the backward. The promoter type has 
by this time come to be fairly recog- 
nized; gold bricks are the stock in 
trade of the cartoonist but the pro- 
moter’s ways have no pace in any 
relation in which benefit is to be con- 
ferred. The “confidence” man is a man 
in whom no one has confidence: and 
the man who is too sharp becomes ree- 
ognized as a sharper. All intellec‘ual 
workers live on their wits; but the man 
who lives on his wits alone does not 
achieve an enviable or an enduring 
reputation. There is in all things a 
proper mean and virtues are every 
where bounded between opposite vices. 

Human relations depend upon the 
give and take, upon the assumption 
neither of inferiority nor of superiority. 
It is not only in a jury-trial but in 
many another contest that a man is 
entitled to the judgment of his peers. 
Yet for our high'’y specialized needs 
we all go to those who are our super- 
iors in the specialty which they have 
made their own. The psychologist rec- 
ognizes in all such contacts the double 
relation. It is idle to speak of the 
psychology of advertising as though 
the appeal was lodged wholly in the 
make-up of the matter presented, and 
neglect the more important factor of 
the mind of the reader. 

The psycho ogy of the client is after 
all the dominant factor in the relation; 
for that reason it is pertinent to con- 
sider the entire range of human frail- 
ties that set up obstacles in human re 
lutions. Men work well when the chief 
conditions of good work are secured. 
The reason why we er® all enthusias 
tic for peace, is that peace is the 
prime condition of happiness. Peace is 
security; worry is insecurity. Worry 
hampers output of energy. As dealers 
in security the dispensers of insurance 
are dealing with the most developed of 
human motives, those that arise from 
the complexities of the social Jife. To 
them a sense of adequacy is indispensa 
ble. The client is insured by the pol 
icy; he is assured by the manner of it: 
presentation. 


ESTATE TAXES AND FARMERS 





New Point In Connection with Selling 
Insurance in Rural 
Sections 


The Bulletin, published by the Great- 
West Life Insurance Company of Win- 
nipeg, Canada, makes a new point in 
connection with the sale of “Estates 
Taxes” insurance to farmers that will 
be of interest and value to Mutual 
Benefit salesmen, as follows: 

“He begins by asking the prospect to 
show him over the property. This is 
calculated to put the farmer into a fav- 
orable frame of mind. When they come 
in from the automobile or horseback 
trip, the salesman says impressively, 
‘There is a mortgage on this farm which 
will have to be redeemed within twelve 
months of your death.’ The statement 
cannot fail to excite surprise and cur- 
iosity. The agent then goes on to ex- 
plain that the claims of the Government 
for succession duties are virtually mort- 
gages and actually first liens against 
the property. He continues by stating 
that the farmer should take out life in- 
surance to cover this liability and 
quotes the single premium rate for the 
appropriate amount. To this the farmer 
is apt to reply that he couldn't raise so 
much money, when the agent promptly 
rejoins, ‘Then how do you expect your 
wife or executor to raise it?’ Having 
let this point sink in, the agent goes on 
to say that his Company will take care 
of the matter in consideration of the 
farmer paying 3 per cent—or whatever 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M, D., President 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 
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Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
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the ordinary life premium may repre- 
sent—of the necessary amount during 
life-time. 

“The agent who practices this plan 
closes a great majority of the prospects 
whom he canvasses. The scheme is 
cleverly devised to achieve the object 
in view and if adopted should be fol- 
lowed as described. Each step in the 


process is calculated to produce a de- 
Sirable psychological effect—the pre- 
liminary inspection of the property, the 
mental jolts and, finally, the offer of 
an easy solution to the difficulty.” 

With proper modification this thought 
could be used with any prospect who is 
likely to be affected by the estates 
taxes. 
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Impressing Prospect 
With His Responsibility 


PENN MUTUAL MAN’S GOOD TALK 





Novel and Impressive Word Picture 
Painted By Insurance Agent; Fire 
Insurance Simile 





By C. WILLIAM JOHNSON, General 
Agent, Penn Mutual, Peoria, III. 


[/t is, of course, not difficult to secure 
the consent of the prospect to a proposi- 
tion so eminently fair as this: “Are you 
willing, Mr. Blank, to admit that you 
should, and will, in your business rela- 
tionship with your family, deal as fairly 
as you would expect and demand of a 
stranger if he were dealing with your 
family?” Having gotten his admission, 
the following word picture may be drawn 
for him.] 

I shall ask you, Mr. Blank, to im- 
agine that your daughter, or son, or 
wife, as the case may be, has recently 
lost an aunt who left a very consider- 
able estate, and under the terms of 
her will, your daughter has been 
named as heir. It seems that Auntie 
was somewhat eccentric, for she has 
done one thing which to you appears 
quite mysterious. She has named me, 
a stranger to you, the administrator of 
the estate. 

Having been advised of my appoint- 
ment I decide that it would be advis- 
able to talk with you concerning the 
administration of this estate, since you 
are, of course, vitally interested in all 
matters pertaining to your daughter’s 
welfare. I consequently take up with 
you the matter of certain moneys which 
are now deposited in the bank and 
which are bringing a return of an in- 
sufficient amount of interest. After ad- 
vising with you at some length, you 
advise me that I am right in proposing 
the transfer of this amount of money 
in bank to an investment in bonds. 

I then call your attention to the fact 
that there is a certain amount of money 
invested in a business property which 
is undesirable and which has not been 
paying a satisfactory rate of interest; 
and having had an offer to dispose of 
this property at what seems to be a 
fair price, we decide to take the offer 
and invest the proceeds of the sale in 
farm mortgages. Having made disposi- 
tion of these various matters without a 
dissenting note, we conclude our in- 
terview, and I leave your office. Im- 
mediately upon my departure you per- 
haps remark that Auntie may have been 
a bit peculiar, but after all she knew 
what she was doing when she named 
me as administrator of the estate. It 
then occurs to you that one little mat- 
ter which you should have brought up 
was overlooked, and therefore you 
hasten to call me back. Upon my re- 
turn you call my attention to the fact 
that there is on First Street a building 
which, by the terms of the will, now 
belongs to your daughter. You tell me 
that you have been advised by the fire 
insurance companies that the insur- 
ance on this building is about to ex- 
pire, and you, of course, suggest that 
I have the fire insurance renewed. You 
are astounded at my answer, which is 
to the effect that since Auntie has left 
a very considerable estate to your 
daughter, and since that estate is more 
than sufficient to take care of your 
daughter’s needs, there can be no pur- 
pose in insuring this building, explain- 
ing to you that should it burn and be- 
come a total loss, it becomes of no 
consequence to your daughter by virtue 
of the large estate which she will still 
have left. 

Now, Mr. Blank, isn’t it true that you 
would, if necessary, resort to legal proc- 
ess to compel me to place on that 
building the proper amount of fire pro- 
tection? And if necessary to secure 
that end you would have me removed 
as administrator of the estate. I have 
no doubt that if I persisted in main- 


National Fidelity to 
Build in Sioux City 


PLANS IMPOSING STRUCTURE 





Company Organized Five Years Ago 
Becomes Active in Insurance 
Business 


Sioux City is to have a fine office 
building, the home of the National Fi- 
delity Life. It will cost $250,000, locat- 
ed at 710 Pierce Street and work will 
begin within thirty days. The site cost 
$60,000. 

Building plans provide for 50 feet 
frontage on Pierce Street. Foundations 
will be laid for a nine or ten story 
building but only three will be built 
now. The first floor will be rented for 
business purposes and the life company 
will occupy the second floor and part 
of the third. Mezzanine floors may be 
put in later if desired. The front will 
be of grey granite at the base, with 
stone or terra cotta finish. It is de- 
signed to be a monument of substantial 
value to the Company and a credit to 
the city. 

No money is being borrowed for 
building purposes. The Company is 
doing its own financing. President 
Rice sees nothing discouraging to 
building in present conditions and 
reports active building by companies 
in other cities, through which he has 
recently made a six weeks’ tour. 

The National Fidelity Life was or- 
ganized by business interests in Sioux 
City and became an operating company 
five years ago next January. Sioux City 
is the home office of branches operating 
in five states at present. Since its organi- 
zation the management has _ never 
changed. The oldest Iowa insurance 
company was forty years old, Mr. Rice 
pointed out, when it had done the busi- 
ness that the Sioux City company has 
covered in five years, 


NEW CONVERSION RULING 

iy virtue of the authority conferred 
in section 18 of the war risk insurance 
act the following regulation is issued 
relative to the payment of unpaid serv- 
ice premiums as a condition to con- 
version of yearly renewable term insur- 
ance into United States Government 
life insurance: 

As a condition to conversion of year- 
ly renewable term insurance into United 
States Government life insurance, the 
applicant shall be required to pay all 
unpaid premiums earned because of pro- 
tection given him during the period of 
his active service, and due at the time 
of his discharge or resignation: Pro- 
vided, That where payment of such 
earned premiums is not demanded by 
the bureau prior to the time of con- 
version, the amount of such premiums 
remaining unpaid shall be regarded as 
a claim against the insurance converted 
and unless otherwise paid shall be de- 
ducted from the proceeds of such in- 
surance. 





FUTURE OF INTEREST RATES 

John Moody, of Moody Investors’ 
Service, New York, told the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association that in his 
opinion interest rates would be lower 
next year in consequence of the present 
fall in prices, and that “the remedy for 
high interest rates is just plain thrift.” 


taining the position assumed you 
could have an adverse court ruling as 
to my sanity. 

Mr. Blank, you have admitted that 
you would be willing, in your business 
relationship with your family, to deal 
as fairly as you would expect and 4e- 
mand of a stranger if he were dealing 
with your family. 

You no doubt are aware that the 
earning power, which is dependent 
upon the continuation of your life, rep- 
resents an asset just as much as the 
building to which we have referred. It 
is quite possible, and in fact probable, 
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HE success of our liberal pro- 

gram of agency co-operation 
has made it possible for us to extend 
and improve our methods of selec- 
tion and training. 
It is our plan to make contracts 
each year with a limited number 
of full-time representatives; no 
part-time men being accepted. 
Each representative will be care- 
fully selected and will attend our 
training course at the Home Office, 
which combines in its six weeks’ 
course, a study of the principles 
and practices of life insurance and 
actual field selling under com- 
petent supervision. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 








of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 




















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, tess a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 








IN THE CENTER OF THE S.A. 
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is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 

Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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that the building will never experience order to be consistent with the stand- 
fire. It is, however, absolutely certain ard of morals which you have sub- 
that this body of yours must some day scribed to in the beginning of this talk. 
perish. Therefore it is absolutely neces- The foregoing article was recently 
sary for you to place the proper’ circulated among Penn Mutual Agents 
amount of insurance on your life in through its “News Letter.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Grenville Howam, field editor 
Burning of the New York Life, recent- 
Up ly received a letter from Sen- 
Money ator T. S. Burns, of Portland, 
Me., a Senior Nylic who has 
been with the Company for thirty-five 
years. Burns wrote: 

“Twenty-five years ago I left off 
smoking and took a policy for $5,000 on 
my life in the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. My premium was 
$137.90 per year and my cigar bill was 
50 cents per day. In 1915 I received 
$822.88 dividends on this policy, and 
this year, less the annual dividends, I 
paid only $89.79. You will observe that 
my ‘premium at the start was consider- 
ably less than my cigar bill, and is now 
less than one-half of what it was. I 
think I made a very good exchange.” 

Which drew from Editor Howard 
these comments: 

“No one has a better right to com- 
ment on the folly of burning money 
than Senator Burns. But his letter has 
value for the purposes of comparison 
and for the arguments offered. His 
thought too will strike a responsive 
chord in the hearts of thousands of 
smokers who are finding the quality of 
tobacco so poor and the prices of de- 
cent cigars so exorbitant as to almost 
take away the pleasure in smoking. As 
a fact it never was as easy to 
quit as now, and turn cigar money into 
something useful. But aside from this, 
the Senator's letter shows by compari- 
son with money spent for tobacco, and 
other luxuries that furnish but little 
solace and no lasting benefit, how such 
small sums, or their equivalent, may 
well be turned, as he turned them, to 
the purchase of something of real value 
and great mental satis’action. Turning 
cigar and luxury money into life insur- 
ance is a mighty good thought.” 

e ” * 

This is a time when many 
Working agents may incline to the 
Fieldfor position that because of 
its Worth = slackening in industrial ac- 

tivity, their insurance busi- 
ness is bound to fall off and there is 
nothing that can be done to remedy 
such a situation. There is one thing 
every agent can do to maintain volume. 
It has been tried many times, with 
much success, and its name is Intensive 
Cultivation. You have all heard of it. 
It is “an old one” but many agents are 
finding it a good proposition. Here are 
some experiences of life agents. They 
apply equally well for agents in other 
lines: 

“Are you a city dweller and do you 
ever deplore the scarcity of prospects? 
What would you do if you were in a 
town boasting of a population of only 
2,500 and where there were but 18,000 
people in the whole county? In such 
a territory out in Minnesota an agent 
wrote $100,000 of insurance during his 
first year in the business and after a 
few years of intensive work has over 
$500,000 on his books. 

“Another agent in Florida, residing in 
a county where there are 670 voters 
and where there are more alligators 
thin human beings, is writing over 
$200,000 annually, although he found 


it necessary to place over 150 policies 

each year to do so. 

“Out in Nebraska Sam North, a mem- 
ber of the Quarter Million Corps and 
who will advance to the Half Million 
Corps this year, secures the bulk of his 
business in sparsely settled farming 
communities and in towns of less than 
5,000 population. 

“A. I. Meyers of Caldwell, Idaho, paid 
for 129 cases for $376,000 during the 
last club year, working in a _ thinly 
populated mining and grazing country. 
And James R. Hoover in a county out 
in South Dakota, with only ten post- 
offices, also qualified for the Quarter 
Million Club 

“In the average city block there are 
over 1,000 people and in some business 
sections possibly 5,000, probably 75 per 
cent of whom are insurable. Wheu 
your thoughts dwell on a dearth of 
prospects remember what some of your 
fellow agents are doing in rural dis- 
tricts.” 

” * ” 
Here is a little talk 

Woman with by Miss Corinne V. 
No Dependents Loomis, of the Penn 
Needs Insurance Mutual, Boston, de- 

voted to a prospect 
who has no one dependent upon her 
and hence declares she has no need for 
insurance: 

I. Insurance is indemnification for lost 
value. 

A. You represent a cash investment 
of $17,000. 

(1) Your family spent $10,000 on 
you up to age 18. 

(2) Your A.B. degree cost $3,000. 

(3) Your M.D. cost at least $4,000. 

B. You say your family does not 
need the money—but does that re- 
lieve you of the obligation to pull 
your Own way in the world? 

If. The N. E. Women’s and Children’s 
Hospital receives your service daily. 
This service is too great to be counted 
in dollars and cents. 

A. This year the hospital lost three 
doctors. 

B. The hospital is short of doctors. 

C. The hospital needs money. 
Ill. Teil me, would it be any satisfac- 

tion to you to have $25,000 cash es- 

tate which would reimburse your 
family and protect the hospital against 
the loss of your services? 

A. This can be done instantly by 
saving three per cent on the 
$25,000. 

B. In addition we can protect you to 
$250 a month should you lose your 
earning capacity. 

IV. I know you want this if you are 
good to get it. Dr. Toulmin will look 
you over this afternoon at two o'clock. 
Write your name here as I have 
written it above. This note will pro- 
tect you if you are O. K. until the 
policy comes through. 

LARGE FRANCHISE 

The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the United States of America 
have secured a franchise for Life, 
Health and Accident business covering 
the National Federation of Federal 
“mployees. This business will be large- 
ly handled from Washington, D. C. 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 











Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS | 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 























Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,600.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
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Capital and Surplus..... , 2,048.990.13 
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POPMORtS Ce POUCHROIEOIG. ..<....000cccccvececccscccessce 1.881 338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23,840,173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 

















Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


APT ARTHUR. 
sa eee COMPANY = 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life’ at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 


surers since 1878. 
A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| PHILADELPHIA 
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Meeting A Heavy Tax Objection 


A well-known agent has sent the fol- 

lowing letter to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 1 de- 
sire to ask you about a corporation 
which | insured last year under joint 
policy, ordinary life for a small amount 
and have been trying since to induce 
them to increase the amount. 

Their objection is that under the in- 
come tax they had to pay last year 34 
per cent tax on their income and are 
unwilling to take more insurance with 
that penalty attached. 

As they took their present policy with 
the understanding that corporation in- 
surance was a good intangible asset and 
with loan values in the future might be 
of considerable advantage, | do not 
like to raise the question of* having 
their insurance trusteed or made pay- 
able to anyone except the corporation. 

|! would like very much to get results 
from a ten thousand dollar policy, age 
41, if loss became payable first, fifth or 
tenth year. 

Agent. 
Actuary’s Reply 

The editor of this p.per pass-d a 
letter on to A. T. MacLean, assistant 
actuary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. Here is his response: 

Kditor The Eastern Underwriter: 1 
have your letter. The following are fig 
ures with reference to a policy in oui 
company, taken at age 41 and having 
the dividend payments corresponding to 
our present schedule. 

If death occur during the 

Ist Year 5th Year 
Sum pay- 

able ...$10,050.30 $10,063.00 $10,080.50 
Premium 
Paym’'ts. 


10th Year 


320.30 81.80 2,634.00 
Taxable 
Amount. 
34% Tax. 
Net pro- 
ceeds 
Percen t- 
age of 
net Pro- 
ceeds to 
premium 
pay’ts. 


9,730.00 
3,308.20 


8,681.20 7,446.50 
2,951.60 2,531.80 
6,742.10 


7,111.40 7,548.70 


2105% 515% 287% 


It seems to me that the above figures 
indicate a very substantial return on a 
corporation policy even in spite of the 
tax. It is further assumed in these cal- 
culations that the present high rate of 
the Excess Profits Tax will be main- 
tained which may or may not be the 
case, but the result of this assumption 
is that the figures show the conditions 
under the most favorable circumstances 
and are therefore all the better argu- 
ment. 

Further, the following phase of the 
matter may interest your correspond- 
enf. 7 

In selling insurance to a corporation, 
the objection has occasionally been 
raised that if the policy became a claim 
immediately then, on account of the ex- 
cess profits tax, the actual result would 
be a higher rate of taxation on the in- 
come of the corporation as a whole, thus 
to some extent nullifying the advan- 
tages of the policy. The following fig- 
ures will show, however, that life insur- 
ance payable to a corporation does not 
increase the rate of taxation on the 
regular taxable income of the corpora- 
tion. The only difference is that, for 
example, if a policy issued in 1920 be- 
comes a Claim this year (1920), the net 
proceeds would have to be added to the 
income of the corporation for the year 
1920 and while the larger rate would 
unquestionably apply to the proceeds of 
the policy, that would not increase the 
rate of tax on the other income of the 
corporation. 

The new income is, so to speak, 
simply added to the top of the corpora- 
tion’s taxable income and the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the new in- 


come can be discussed simply on the 
basis of the higher rate of taxation ap- 
plying on that income alone, as has al- 
ready been done in the foregoing table. 
Proof By Table 

However, the following figures will 
prove the contention. These figures rep- 
resent the actual income, etc., of a cor- 
poration which had under consideration 
the acceptance of a contract in our com- 
pany. 
The amount of the corpora- 

tion’s capital was.......... $2,000,000 
The net income of the corpora- 


tion for 1919 was..,.... 500,000 
The excess profits exemption 

for 1919 is 8% of the cap- 

Ral StOCK OF i sisicccsctwaees 160,000 


(The additional $3,000 exemption has 
been ignored for the sake of simplic- 
ity.) 

On the above income alone the excess 
profits tax is assessed as follows: 

(1) Net income in excess of the 
excess profits credit and notin 
excess of 20% of the capital 
($400,000) is $240,000. 20% of 
oe eee eee $48,000 

(2) Net income in excess of 20% 
of the invested capital is $100,- 

000, 40% of which is......... 40,000 

The total tax is therefore. .$88,000 

The amount of the policy under con- 
sideration was $250,000 and assuming 
that the tax were payable on the entire 
sum insured, the total income of the 
corporation would thus be increased to 
$750,000. 

The excess profits credit is the same 
as before, so that the tax would be as- 
sessed as follows: 

(1) Net income in excess of the 
excess profits credit and not in 


excess of 20% of the capital 
($400,000) is $240,000. 20% 
of this amount is............. $48,000 


(2) Net income in excess of 20% 

of the invested capital is $350,- 
000, 40% of which is.......... 140,000 
The total tax is therefore. . $188,000 

The extra income of $250,000 has 
given rise to an additional tax of $100,- 
000. The life insurance policy, there- 
fore, has increased the profits of the cor- 
poration by $150,000 at a cost, in this 
particular case, of approximately $7,- 
000. In other words, the corporation 
policy has yielded more than twenty 
times the amount of the capital invest- 
ed therein. 

It should be remembered, as_ pre- 
viously stated, that the above figures 
show the results on the present basis 
and thus on the least favorable basis. 
In view of the fact that the excess 
profits tax rate will almost certainly be 
reduced in the future, the longer the 
policy remains in force, the less effect 
this tax will have on the proceeds. 

A life insurance contract which, in 
the first place is a necessity to a cor- 
poration, will not therefore, even with 
the present high tax rates, prove a dis- 
advantageous proposition. The above 
figures are, in fact, a very strong argu- 
ment for the purchase of life insurance 
by corporations. 


AETNA LIFE GROUPS 

The Aetna Life has written recently 
the following group insurance’ con- 
tracts: 

The Lancaster Mills of Clinton, Mags., 
manufacturers of fine textiles and dress 
goods, covering 2,000 employes with in- 
surance aggregating $1,400,000. 

Another large policy recently closed 
provides 411 employes of the Francisco 
Sugar Company, a Cuban concern, with 
insurance aggregating $890,000, with a 
minimum of $1,000 and a maximum of 
$5,000. 

The Ansonia Clock Company of New 
York has taken a $770,000 group life 
contract covering its 1,100 employes. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because its success has made it 
conspicuous and favorably known, thus preparing the 


public for the approach of its representatives. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE oy INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





























THE MAN 4» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Selling Insurance 
in Oil Centers 


TALK USED BY GENERAL AGENT 





Interesting Operations in Policies; Also 
Argument That “Goes Over” With 
Young Men Prospects 





By GEORGE E. LACKEY, General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City 


In lecturing last year in New York 
for the Adjutant General of the Army 
found 
young men who did not seem to care 
a rap about them- 
selves, so I had to prepare a line of 


on Insurance, I thousands of 


anybody except 


argument to arouse a selfish interest in 
order to create the desire; once the 
desire was created I switched them to 
something that I thought they really 
ought to have and the following method 
which I have drawn for you on the 
board, is the one that I used most 
effectively. I have presented this line 
of argument to as many as three thou- 
sand men at one time and immediately 
after I had concluded my presentation 
and asked for questions, I have seen 
as many as three hundred hands go up, 
all of these representing men who de- 
sired to know the cost of this proposi- 
tion. The plan: 


Takes 25 Year Old Prospect To Illus- 
trate 

I would take a man 25 years of age 
and say, “If you are 25 years old now 
and carry a 20-Year Endowment con- 
tract until you reach age 45, you will 
receive in cash, $10,000. You will have 
deposited about $7,500, which means 
that you will be returned all of your 
deposits with almost 3 per cent inter- 
est; in addition you will be insured for 
the full amount in the event of your 
death during the period; in the event 
of total and permanent disability, you 
will have an income for the rest of 
your life.” I always state that ‘“pro- 
vided you are healthy, you can do this 
thing just as well this year, next year, 
as you can do it today, but each month 
that you put off buying this estate, just 
80 Many months wiil you be out of the 
principal sum on the other end of the 
line and therefore, will be the loser 
at the rate of $66.66 monthly.” 

He says that it does not suit him to 
purchase this at this time; that he 
hasn’t the $481.40 that it requires to 
start this contract. I then show him 
that if his credit is good enough to 
borrow money, it will be profitable for 
him to go borrow this annual premium 
in order to start this estate. The pre- 
mium at age 25 for $10,000, 20-Year En- 
dowment, is $481.40; the legal rate of 
interest in Oklahoma is 8 per cent. If 
he says within twelve months I will 
be in position to take this up, for $38.31 
interest, 1 show him how he can put 
this on now and by so doing, if he lives 
to the maturity of this policy, that he 
will have an income on the principal 
sum of $800, that if he waits twelve 
months to purchase he will never have: 
namely, between ages 45 and 46. 

“Well,” he argues, “I cannot stand 
this $481.40 premium.” Then I have 
him right where I want him. I Say, 
“How about $201.40, can you stand 
this?” and in many instances he will 
say “Yes.” Then I say, “Go ahead and 
on a basis of $201.40 which will pur- 
chase for you our Ordinary Life con- 
tract which is just about 40 per cent 
of what the Endowment requires as a 
deposit, then when you get adjusted 
next year or the following year, or sub- 
sequent years, you may change this 
Ordinary Life, because of the guaran- 
teed privilege in this contract, to the 
20-Year Endowment that we are offering 
you now and which you are not in a 
financial position to take, giving you 
credit for every cent you have paid, 
saving your age, if you desire, and sav- 
ing that maturity on the other end of 
the line which you want to save, there- 
by enabling you to have this full $10,- 
000 in cash at age 45, even though you 
should carry the Ordinary Life referred 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 





July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 





HOME OFFICE 





For Information Address 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





to for a period of 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, or any 
number of years.” 
The Best Insurance There Is 

This does not sell every time, but 
the point which I wish to impress is 
the effectiveness of the argument for 
the selfish young man, By the time he 
has carried the Ordinary Life for a year 
or two, he realizes that he has _ pur- 
chased the best life insurance there is, 
consequently does not convert to an 
Endowment policy. Oftentimes we can 
stir our prospects to interest by illus- 
trations of this kind, whereas, if we 
started to talk to them about the kind 
which we wtimately self them, we 
would be absolutely lost on interview. 
It is not only true of this 20-Year En- 
dowment which I have just outlined, 
but the 5-Year Term plan may also be 
effectively used. 

I am sure many have heard of the 
$1,000,000 cases that have been written 
down in Oklahoma within the past 12 
or 18 months. These policies are car- 
ried upon the lives of men who have 
hecome multi-millionaires on account 
of the oil operations. A'though I have 
not had the pleasure of closing a $1,- 
000,000 case, I have taken part in some 
of the fights and I am in a battle at the 
present time which looks favorable. 

The inheritance tax idea is the 
strongest selling point, and naturally 
proves the most effective sales talk 
that we have ever made. Recently a 
cause was closed where the Massachu- 
setts Mutual shared in its part of the 
business on a man worth more than 
$10,000,000. Every argument is put 
forth to show the forfeiture that will 
come to his estate in the event of his 
death and just what the tax is. 

Oil Millionaires Buy Insurance 

Due to the fact that there are a great 
many oil operations in Louisiana and 
Texas by persons who are residents of 
our state, it is necessarily incumbent 
upon us to have the schedules for the 
various states in order to make up a 
recapitulation sheet showing the tax 
imposed for all states as applied to the 
holdings of the man. The tax on the 
men who are worth more than $10,- 
000,000 usually runs around 25 per cent. 
It is absolutely an argument that they 
cannot meet, and we are finding that 
the we'l-posted insurance men are the 
best authority obtainable on matters 
of inheritance tax, and when the appli- 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
| President 


The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 

a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance éffected during the year 


HOME LIFE, 


We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 


now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 














was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 


PWILL PAY THEM WELL] 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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cant realizes that we have a real serv- 
ice for him and know what we are 
talking about, we receive a favorable 
hearing. Then when the idea is sold, 
the matter of paying $30,000 a year for 
$1,000,000 insurance isn’t at all start- 
ling to the fellow who has oil wells, 
some of which shoot forth several 
thousand barre’s of oil daily, and from 
which a sum of $3 per barrel is re- 
alized. It seems that unquestionably 
it is the most effective method that 
has ever come along to get the big 
business. 

Occasionally we run on a man who 
has large real estate holdings, who 
thinks he is evading tax by deeding 
his property to his children and putting 
his deeds in his safety box. When 
death occurs he thinks that these deeds 
can be withdrawn and the tax evaded, 
but upon a submission of a synopsis of 
the law, where it says “Wherever the 
ceeds are made in anticipation of death, 
the tax must be imposed,” of course, 
he has no ground to stand on. 

On a recent visit to a man to whom 
I sold about $75,000 worth of -corpora- 
tion insurance, I ran into a rather pe- 
culiar condition, but was _ fortunate 
enough to find out the circumstances 
of his family before arriving in his 
office. I had in mind submitting him a 
proposition for the remainder that we 
could write him for under an option 
to pay his wife and only chid a fixed 
amount of money during the lifetime of 
both. From information obtained from 
a special representative of the com- 
pany, I found that the age of the wife 
was something that was very difficult 
to obtain. In fact we could not ask 
her, and that gummed up the works. 
So I conceived the idea of the option 
based on the age of the child and have 
the money paid to the wife during her 
lifetime and then to the child during 
its lifetime, guaranteed in any event, 
for twenty years. He took the “cork” 
under in about twenty minutes to the 
eytent of $103.20 monthly, or $30,000 
payable during the lifetime of both. 

Ledger Statement Effective 

i think the ledger statement is the 
most effective sales talk that we have 
for corporation insurance, as it sets 
out so clear'y just the amount of cash 
value that may be credited on the books 
of the company year by year as it is 
created, as well as showing the very 
low net cost for the protection offered. 
It seems that the most convincing col- 
umn is that which shows the difference 
between the net cost and the cash 
value, known as the net ledger expense 
of insurance. In demonstrating this to 
corporations they are very much sur- 
prised when they see how smal] an 
amount of money this is. The applica- 
tion which I make is to state to them 
that they can credit on their books the 
cash value year by year and consider 
it as an asset, and, at the same tim, 
whatever the net ledger expense is, 
they may charge as expense. This 
seems to be a practical application anc 
is accepted very favorably, and we are 
getting business with it in Ok!ahoma. 

There are many questions that en‘er 
into corporation insurance insofar 28 
it relates to the exemptions that cor- 
porations are entitled to under income 
tax. The Treasury Department ruling 
which provides an 8 per cent exemp- 
tion on invested capital, as we all 
know, applies to the cash value of our 
policies, yet, in order to make a prac- 
tical application of this feature of our 
contract, I find it necessary to make 
a thorough investigation of the  busi- 
ness which the company is doing and 
about how much turn over money it has, 
as I understand that it is within the 
discretion of the Internal Revenue Col- 
lector as to how much cash a corpora- 
tion may have on hand. I usually state 
that if the-cash is in excess of the 
amount the Co'lector will let them have, 
that by having the insurance they have 
ready cash with the exemption feature, 
af well as having the insurance. 

None of the corporation business has 
been sold on an explanation and inter- 
pretation of the excess profits tax in- 
S0far as it applies to our cash values, 
than any other line of argument. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
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ARE TOO MANY RISKS REFUSED? 

Dr. Arthur Bookman, the distin- 
guished New York doctor who in an 
article printed in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week on the subject “Are 
Too Many Risks Refused?” answered 
in the affirmative, has made the usual 
layman’s mistake of trying to judge a 
life insurance proposition from the 
standpoint of the individual instead of 
the group. Nearly any physician has 
encountered cases which have been de- 
clined by life insurance companies only 
to live for many years after the medi- 
cal examination, and these cases give 
the impression that the company re- 
quirements are too severe, but the com- 
panies act scientifically after the ex- 
perience of tens of thousands of cases 
has been placed under review. 


COUNTRY-WIDE CONDITIONS 

What next? How’s Business? What 
do you think of conditions generally? 
These questions one hears continually. 
The Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore, 
sensed the uncertainty in the public 
mind and has sought to allay it. An 
elaborate questionnaire was prepared 
addressed to business men in all parts 
ov the country, covering industrial, 
agricultural, financial and _ political 
questions. The replies were tabulated 
and the results submitted to Franklin 
K. Lane, former secretary of the in- 
terior, who gave his views on what 
they portend, after declaring that he 
has never before seen so interesting a 
portrayal of conditions. 

Mr. Lane gays that the United States 
is better off economically than any 
other country; that there is no evidence 
of idleness and that our people have the 
opportunity to work. There is no short- 
age of raw materials sufficient to cur- 
tail production. Transportation condi- 
tions are improving in most sections. 
Nowhere did the investigators find sen- 
timent in favor of government owner- 
ship of railroads. Shortage of coal and 
unproductivity of labor appear the only 
two unfavorable aspects in the im- 
mediate industrial situation. 

Labor has increased in cost 10 to 50 
per cent in the last twelve months with 
no, increase in productivity. This cost 


will not, even in the worst of times, 
reach the pre-war level. For many rea- 
sons money is tight. In nine geograph- 
ical divisions reports of increases and 
decreases in building operations are 
about equally divided. 

Corporate deposits are larger; sav- 
ings accounts are growing everywhere. 
The problem of better distribution of 
products cries out for solution. 

Politically the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire show that the trend is Repub- 
lican. The greatest issue in the public 
mind appears to be overlooked—the 
high cost of living. The fault for this, 
says Mr. Lane, should not be placed at 
the door of the producer and the 
farmer. 

The cost of living and foreign rela- 
tions seem to be the main issues in the 
popular mind. Taxation and industrial 
relations also occupy an important 
place in general political thought. 
Least interest appears in the railroad 
policy of the present administration, 
radical movements and prohibition. 

Analysis of the survey clearly shows 
that America is on a sound economic 
basis and that there is generally a 
spirit of confidence, regardless of the 
election’s outcome. The business out- 
look for the fall appears good in every 
section. Only in the Middle Atlantic 
states is much uncertainty expressed. 

In conclusion Mr. Lane says: “To 
my mind this discovery of the confi- 
dence among producers, distributors 
and consumers is the most valuable and 
significant thing disclosed by this high- 
ly valuable survey.” 


AGENT’S TRAGIC DEATH 





William F. Hutchinson with Prosser & 
Homans for Two Decades; 
Came Here from South 
Only one insurance man was kifled in 
the Wall Street explosion outrage and 
that was William F. Hutchinson, who 
came here from the South about twenty 
years ago and became an agent for 
Prosser & Homans of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He also did some 
fire brokerage business. His death was 
a terrible one, the top of his skull hav- 

ing been blown off and a leg severed. 

Mr. Hutchinson was _ thirty-eight 
years old; had served in the Spanish 
War; was a crack shot; and lived in 
Garden City, L. I. 


TEN BROTHERS AND ONE SISTER 

R. L. Isaacs, a successful representa- 
tive of the Mutual Life in the Raleigh 
District of the Company’s Charlotte 
Agency, a few weeks ago distinguished 
himself in an exceptional case of sales- 
manship. In Wade County, N. C., is a 
family of ten brothers and one sister, 
Massey their name. Mr. Isaacs delivered 
a policy to each of the eleven. Among 
them are three farmers, one tobacconist, 
two students, a doctor, a banker, a 
lawyer, a real estate dealer, and a mer- 
chant. The case is also exceptional in 
that each of the eleven applicants was 
able to meet the Company’s physical 
and moral requirements. Heartily we 
commend Mr. Isaacs, and as heartily 
we congratulate the Massey family that 
every member was a thoroughly accept- 
able risk. The lesson is: Get them all! 





CLEVER NAME 
The Excelsior Life of Canada calls 
its agency club organization the Excel 
Club. 





NEW U. S. F. & G. OFFICE 
The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty will open a branch office soon in 
Philadelphia under the management of 
John K, Kane, a Philadelphia lawyer. 
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THE TWENTY-TWO TRAVELERS TOWER CONTEST WINNERS 
AND ABOUT 
AS MANY HOME OFFICE OFFICIALS 





The accompanying photograph, taken 
on the roof-garden of the Travelers 
Building in Hartford at the base of the 
tower, includes twenty-two of the 
twenty-five winners of the Travelers 
Tower Contest for new accident busi- 
ness. Three of the winners were un- 
able to attend because of illness. The 
contest extended from April 12 to June 
26 of this year and was open to all 
agents of the company throughout the 
country. Of the winners who came to 
Hartford on September 15, 16, and 17 to 
be honored for their splendid results 
not one was from New York or any of 
the New England States. Five were 
Memphis, Tenn., men including T. W. 
Deupree, who wrote the largest number 
of new risks, one came from Georgia, 
several from Wisconsin, and two from 
as far west as Denver, Colo. T. F. 
McGee, of Dayton, Ohio, produced the 
biggest volume of new premiums. In 
Hartford the visiting agents were feted 
by the Home Office during the whole 
time they were there and as a special 
souvenir each winner received a hand- 
some desk clock. E. V. Prefton, gen- 
eral manager of agencies, and the old- 
est living officer of the Travelers, is 
seated in the center of the group pic- 
ture above. 

a * *” 

Ernest W. Brown, who was elected 
vice-president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference, first became 
identified with insurance as a solicitor 
for the New York Life and became a 
leading producer. While in this work, 
he conceived the idea of insuring busi- 
ness and professional men under the 
same plan as the commercial traveling 
men’s associations, which brought 
about the organization of the Inter- 
State Business Men’s Accident Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, in 1908, of which 
Mr. Brown is secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. It being the first or- 
ganization of its kind, its success was 
pronounced. Mr. Brown is also presi- 
dent and general manager of the Brown 
Hotel and the Brown Garage Company, 
both of Des Moines. He is noted as a 
deep-sea fisher. As a fisherman, he has 
attained a national reputation and has 
one of the largest privately owned col- 
lections of mounted fish. He hag just 
returned from the Hawaiian Islands 
with 250 different specimens of the four 
hundred varieties that frequent those 
waters. 

RHODE ISLAND PROGRESSIVE 

Rhode Island leads in teaching fire 
prevention in its public schools, says 
State Insurance Commissioner Philip 
H. Wilbour. Westerly might well be 
said to have led Rhode Island in this 
respect for study of fire prevention in 
the schools of that town was made a 
requirement before the action of the 
general assembly providing for this 
kind of instruction. 

D. N. J. Hyams, president of the 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, died Sep- 
tember 17. 


W. R. Sanders, who has been elevat- 
ed to the presidency of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, has 
a long and active record of usefulness 
in that organization. He has also had 
an extensive experience in the casua ty 
business. Mr. Sanders was secretary 
of the American Association of Accident 
Underwriters from 1911 to 1914 ineiu 
sive. In 1914 that organization and the 
Detroit Conference consolidated, form 
ing the present Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference. Mr. Sanders 
was chosen a member of the executive 
committee of the new organization in 
1914 and he became its chairman in 
1919, serving in that capacity also in 
1920. In 1915 he was made chairman 
of the grievance committee and that 
office he has also since filled with cred- 
it. He was first vice-president of the 
Insurance Federation of Ohio from 1916 
to 1920 inclusive and has been secre- 
tary of the Ohio Conference of Health 
& Accident Companies from 1914 up 
to the present year. In 1902 Mr. San- 
ders was assistant manager for the 
General Accident, Philadelphia, which 
position he occupied until 1910. CGC. H. 
Boyer, now of the National Life, U.S.A. 
Chicago, was also with the General at 
that time. Mr. Sanders is a member 
of the board of managers of the Ohio 
Society, Sons of the Revolution; deputy 
governor, Society of Colonial Wars in 
the State of Ohio; life member Roches- 
ter Lodge 660, F. & A. M., Rochester, 
N Y. He is a Thirty-second Degree 
Mason, Indra Consistory, Covington, 
Ky.; Syrian Temple, Nobles Mystic 
Shrine, Cincinnati O. When Mr. San- 
ders left the General Accident he _ be- 
came secretary and general manager 
of the American Liability, Cincinnati, 
in the operation of which he has been 
eminently successful. 

*“ * «© 

H. Gordon Hurd, A. I. A., F. A. S., has 
been elected assistant actuary of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and will take up his new duties 
about October 15th. Mr. Hurd is now 
assistant actuary of the Great West 
Life Assurance Company, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and has been identified with 
that Company since he graduated from 
Toronto University in 1911. In 
coming to Philadelphia he succeeds 
E. W. Marshall, now assistant 
actuary of the Fidelity, who has ac- 
cepted an interesting offer of an official 
connection with the Provident Life and 
Trust Company. Mr. Marshall was 
formerly connected with the Provident. 
He went with the Fidelity about five 
years ago. 

+ * + 

Brooks Logan, of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual in New York, has returned from a 
long automobile trip. 





George M. Parks, manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Providence, 
has returned from Europe. 


Because of misunderstanding on farm 
rates in Virginia fear is entertained 
that independent tariffs may be filed. 
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Would Load Assets 
Up With Mortgages 


BILL IN NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 








Looks as if Untermyer is Trying to Put 
Over Measure That is 
Dangerous 





A bill introduced in the New York 
legislature requiring heavy investments 
by insurance companies in mortgages 
is believed to have been inspired by the 
Untermyer attacks upon the character 
of insurance company’ investments 
made during the course of the housing 
investigation in New York. It would 
require fire insurance companies which 
now have mortgage investments of 
$2,000,000, for instance, to have about 
$8,000,060 of their assets tied up in this 
way. It will be recalled that at the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake 
the German of Freeport had 60 per cent 
of its gross assets in mortgages, and 
not being able to liquidate them it 
was necessary to re-insure the Com- 
pany. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

Section 1. Chapter sixty-two of the 
laws of nineteen hundred and nine, en- 
titled “An act in relation to taxation, 
constituting chapter sixty of the con- 
solidated laws,” is hereby amended by 
inserting therein a new section to be 
section one hundred and ninety-a to 
read as follows: 


190-a. Additional franchise tax on in 
surance corporations, trust companies and 
savings banks. For the privilege of exer 
cising its corporate franchise or for car 
rying on business in a corporate or o+ 
ganized capacity within this state, every 
insurance corporation, in addition to the 
tax paid under section one hundred and 
eighty-seven of this chapter, shall pay an 
nually a tax of one per centum on so 
much of an amount equal to twenty per 
centum of its gross assets as reported to 
the superintendent of insurance of the 
state of New York, as of December 31, 
of each preceding year, as is not invested 
in bonds and mortyages wholly secured 
on real estate in the United States of 
America pursuant to the laws governing 
the investments of insurance companies; 
and every savings bank in addition to the 
tax paid under section one hundred and 
eighty-nine of this chapter shall pay an 
nually, a tax of one per centum on so 
much of an amount equal to sixty per 
centum of its gross assets, as reported 
to the superintendent of banks as of De- 
cember thirty-first of each preceding 
year, as ts not invested at a rate of inter 
est not exceeding five and one-half per 
centum. If a corporate guarantee of puy 
ment of principal and interest, at the ex 


pense of the borrower, is required, or not 
exceeding six per cent interest if no such 
guarantee is required, in bonds and mort- 
gages wholly secured on real estate in the 
state of New York pursuant to the laws 
governing the investments of savings 
banks; and every trust company in addi- 
tion to the tax paid under section one 
hundred and eighty-eight of this chapter 
shall pay annually, a tax of one per cen- 
tum on so much of an amount equal to 
twenty per centum of its total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, as reported 
to the superintendent of banks as of De- 
cember thirty-first of each preceding 
vear, as is not invested in bonds and mort- 
gages wholly secured on real estate in 
the state of New York pursuant to the 
laws governing the investments of trust 
companies. 


ENEMY AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 








Total of £3,183,200 Paid by British Gov- 
ernment Under Bombardment 
Insurance Scheme 

London, Sept. 10.—In the House of 
Commons, Mr. Hinds asked the total 
amount paid in claims for damages in 
respect to insurances against enemy 
aircraft; and what was the total amount 
received in premiums? 

Sir R. Horne: The total amount paid 
in claims for damage, under the Air- 
craft and Bombardment’ Insurance 
Scheme, up to June 30th, 1920, was 
£3,183,200, and the amount received in 
premiums (less refunds, stamp duty on 
policies, and commissions allowed to 
insurance companies) was £14,070,400. 

Mr. Billing: Could the right hon. 
gentleman not see his way, out of the 
£10,000,000 clear profit made, to meet 
some of the hard cases which did not 
come within the scope of the insurance? 

Sir H. Horne: The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already indicated the 
provision he is making for the hard 
cases to which the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. Hinds asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the insurance 
department against Enemy Aircraft has 
been wound up; and whether all claims 
have been settled? 

Sir R. Horne: It has not yet been 
possible to wind up the business con- 
nected with the Aircraft and Bombard- 
ment Scheme. A _ small staff is still 
engaged, chiefly in completing the in- 
spection and audit of the accounts of 
insurance companies acting as agents 
for the Government under the scheme 
and in dealing with claims of which a 
small number has, for various reasons, 
not been finally settled. 





BLUE GOOSE DINNER 
The Fourteenth Annual Goodfellow- 
ship dinner of the Blue Goose will be 
held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 5. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 











UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


























THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 

Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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oF NEWHAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CiTY 
Telephones: John 68-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Agsce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ce 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
‘New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—-New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6371-68'/2 
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WALKE R i Al KS Come and vacation with us during the glorious autumn sea- 
son. See Plymouth Rock; visit Boston with its historic envi- 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 


ronment, the scene of the “Tea Party”; Concord and Lexing- 
en ton, where was fired the shot “heard round the world” and 





























I have a boy whom I have sent to 
military school. I have not sent him 
there so that he can learn how to help 
fill hospitals and destroy life; no, not 
that. I have sent him there because I 
want him to learn and experience the 
effects of Discipline. I am going to try 
to have that boy taught how to govern 
himself so that he may perhaps some 
time be entitled to govern others. I 
am also going to see that he learns to 
do One Thing Well, whatever it may 
be. While he may become a statesman, 
or a captain of industry—-the chances 
are against it—he will probably seek 
and find a more modest calling, but 
whether he becomes a lawyer or a 
plumber’s assistant, I am going to strive 
to have him the Best lawyer or the 
Best plumber’s assistant in his neigh- 
borhood and even though he may turn 
out to be nothing but a pin boy in a 
bowling alley, I am going to see to it 
that he “sets them up” exactly on the 
spots and more rapidly if possible than 
the youth on either or both sides, and 
withal do it cheerfully and without loss 
of motion. 


As I look around it seems to me that 
most of us are “in Dutch.” We are 
not doing the things we are best fitted 
for, the things we would like to do and 
perhaps this is the reason for so much 
restlessness and perhaps it helps to ex- 
plain why many of us do not take a 
more serious interest in our everyday 
work. The old orthodoxy of religion 
helped out these, It admitted right off 
the bat that we were a poor race of 


ae many other points too numerous to mention. 


’ 


struggling sinners, foreordained and Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes’ 
predestined to a life of toil, disap- and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELI a where we may 
pointment and sorrow. Then, having have the pleasure of : weonal visit with ¥ 

made us realize away down to our corns lave the pleasure OF a personal Visit WI) you. 
what despicable characters we were and 


how little we deserved mercy, it was ex- opkl 


plained how in another world all would 








be made right;—-golden harps for every- —( 
body whether they are musically in- 
clined or not. INSU 


But say we re here and not in ities Miaetateaiieis 
Heaven, so let’s make a heroic effort to 
discipline ourselves anew, and if we saseiediiaaattaialiitaceiaaiaeaiiniiaieai 

















can’t get that job of jobs we sigh for, ; 
let’s take a more serious view of the INCORPORATED 1868 
duties right before us and work at 1868 _ in 1920 
them and help please the “old man” in ( { d hy = + | ‘ . i 

the front office, or the superintendent, Pe an ar 4 Ire 4 wmsuraice Ul, 

or mother, or whoever else in addition - 
to ourselves is going to be benefited by 
our concentrated attention to the work 





OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


in hand. TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - $1,448,852.62 
O you Doctor Discipline, just a TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - - 847,154.95 
minute; come in here and write me out NET SURPLUS ~ - - - - 601,697.67 








one of your good old-fashioned prescrip- O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
. . , . . ’ 


tions, and then if you have the patience 











stick around a bit and see that I take 
it. 








Inspectors Wanted— Young men for company inspec- 
a. ao fe Wiehe, tions of improved risks; should have some experience 
in rating or inspection work; excellent opportunity for 

sesamin saieiiiaes advancement. State fully in first letter education, ex- 
ie Cee & Cele te perience, and salary expected. Address Box 80, c/o The 


William Street, removed this week to Eastern Underwriter 
much more suitable quarters at 110 r 

















William Street. 
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Marine. 
The Columbia Insurance Co. The Union Marine Insurance Co. 
New Jersey Liverpool 


F. H. CAUTY, Manager Automobile Department 





COLUMBIA 


Or, Take Theft— 


That surreptitious industry of stealth, that threat 
of night and unwatched opportunity, that menace not 
foreseen or warded off, old as the Ten Command- 
ments, new as the fresh paint upon the latest model. 
Profit by the absolute need of your client for automo- 
bile theft insurance and by the extraordinary service 
of the specialized automobile department of the 
Columbia and its associated company, the Union 


‘inc 


p= J 





27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 
CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 
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Two Selling Methods 
of Agents Contrasted 


DIALOGUE BY COL. CUNNINGHAM 








Right and Wrong Way to Make An 
Approach to Crusty Patron 
of Insurance 





Here are a couple of contrasted ways 
of soliciting insurance from the pen of 
Colonel Cunningham, of the Glens 
Falls, and which are reproduced from 
“Glens Falls Now and Then”: 

Mr. He is a hesitating, irresolute, 
dubitant, but gentlemanly, agent. 

Mr. Us represents a younger office, 
but is building it up by systematic, en- 
ergetic methods. 

Mr. Him is a busy, snappy and a 
somewhat brusque and sarcastic manu- 
facturer. 

Onter Mr. He. “Good morning, Mr. 
Him. Guess it’s going to stop raining.” 

Mr. Him. “Yes, it always has. Be 
seated.” 

Mr. He takes a chair, fumbled with 


his hat and remained silent, waiting 
Mr. Him’s convenience. 

Him. “Is this a pleasure call, Mr. 
He?” 


He. “Not wholly so. I have called 
to talk with you about what you may 
think’ is selfish on my part, but I 
hope——” 


Him. “You called sometime ago. Is 
it about the same thing that you did not 
finally mention then?” 

He. “You seemed much occupied 
then and I don’t remember whether you 
excused yourself or whether -——” 

Him. “Guess there are other things 
pertaining to that call that you do not 
remember.” 

He. “Perhaps, but you know that I’m 
in the insurance business, and———” 

Him. “Yes, I’ve heard so,” picking 


up a fresh bundle of papers with indi- 
cations of impatience. 

He. “I don’t want to be a bore and as 
I have some running around to do this 
morning and you seem so busy, I guess 

Him. “I’m always busy. Don’t let me 
detain you.” 

Office boy brings in a caller’s card. 

Him, to office boy. “Tell the gentle- 
man I'll see him right now.” 

He. “I guess I better call some other 
time. Pardon my interruption of your 
work.” 

Him. “All right. 
when I'll be out of town. 
Mr. He.” 

He. “Good morning.” 

Mr. He, in going out, meets Mr. Us 
of Us & Co., his active competitor, going 
in. 


Come next week 
Good bye, 


* 7 * 

Enter Mr. Us. 

“Good morning, Mr. Him. I believe 
you will be interested in what I want to 
say to you.” 

Him. “Many make a mistake in 
thinking that what interests them must 
interest others.” 

Us. “Yes, and often it is the others 
who make a mistake in not being in- 
terested. I’ve spent some time in try- 
ing to make my call personally interest- 
ing to you, and——” 

Him. “I am more busy 
than others and today is 
some.” 

Us. “This is not one of my idle days 
either, but why waste time mentioning 
it. We should never be so busy as to 
neglect important matters that concern 
us. Now you are paying for a large 
line of fire insurance and we are thank- 
ful for the couple of policies you have 
given our office, but——’” 


some days 
one of the 


Him. “Just as I supposed—you want 
more. I must refer you to the office 


having charge of our insurance.” 
Mr. Him. “Our office has charge of 
our two policies and I am telling you 


that, right now, technically, you haven't 
a dollar of valid fire insurance!” 


Him. “Mr. Us, do you mean to say 
that—” 
Us. “Hold on, let me tell you why. 


You are making repairs and improve- 
ments more extensive and covering 
more time than permitted by your pol- 
icies, and, further, you have installed 
an auxiliary gasoline engine in your 
plant and are storing a supply of 
gasoline, both additional hazards need- 
ing policy recognition.” 

Him. “These things have surely been 
overlooked. There has been careless- 
ness. I'll call up——” 


Us. “So far as our policies are con- 
cerned, I have brought the necessary 
endorsements with a memorandum of 
the extra premium for the extra haz- 
am.” 

Him. “Thank you. I appreciate ad 

Us. “Pardon me while I mention a 
couple of other matters pertaining to 
your insurance. I find from a careful 
estimate that under the co-insurance or 
rate-reducing clause in your policies 
and considering the present high cost 
of building and of machinery, you are, 
your own self, carrying about one-third 
of your fire hazard, because of your 
under insurance to cost of replacement, 
which I presume is not your intention.” 

Him. “Certainly not. 
full protection!” 

Us. “Just one other matter, if you 
please.” 

Him. “Go on, am getting interested.” 

Us. “By constructing a fire wall be- 
tween the smaller size, much less valu- 
able and most hazardous part of the 
main building and the larger, much 
more valuable and less hazardous part, 
you will not only make a saving in rate 
on the more hazardous part, but a large 
reduction in the insurance cost on the 
larger, less hazardous part, and, best of 
all, you will reduce, if not eliminate, 
the chance of a fire wiping out the chief 
building of your plant. Now, I have 
brought with me and will leave for 





I want quite 


your deliberate consideration, a dia- 
gram, or plan, for this improvement, 
with a reliable estimate of its cost and 
of the insurance rate after completion; 
also a computation showing how soon 
the lessened cost of your insurance will 
pay for the fire wall. Think this over 
at your convenience.” 

Him. “I will do so and do it prompt- 
ly. You are giving me a new insurance 
experience, for generally agerits don’t 
seem to be interested after delivering 
policies and collecting premiums—till 
renewal time.” 

Us. “We think we should keep our 
clients’ interests in mind and give them 
a continual service, as far as we can.” 


Him. “Please drop in day after to- 
morrow morning and we'll take up the 
whole matter and probably to our mu- 
tual advantage.” 

Us. “All right, I’ll do so. Good morn- 
ing.” 


Him. “Thank you. Good morning.” 





BREWSTER MEMORIAL 

A memorial on James H. Brewster, 
late United States Manager of the Scot- 
tish Union & National, was adopted at 
the recent meeting of the Eastern Un- 
ion. It reads: 

“Pre-eminently he was an insurance 
business man and made his reputation 
as an underwriter. He was a man of 
strong convictions, a cautious under- 
writer, a good judge of men, and he had 
a courage which manifested itself on 
many occasions, but never more mark- 
edly than in the Jast few years of his 
life. * * * He had long been a 
member of the Eastern Union and was 
deeply interested in all measures for 
the good of the business. He was uni- 
formly respected by all his associates 
and his judgment in all matters of im 
portance could be relied upon. * * * 
His death removes a valuable member 
of the various organizations of insur- 
ance throughout the country, and we 
sincerely mourn his departure.” 
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GENERAL AGENTS 





Central National Fire Ins. Co. 
of Des Moines, Iowa 





States of New York, New Jersey, Penna. and Maryland 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


51 Maiden Lane 





NEW YORK CITY 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 
49 Maiden Lane 
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EARLE C. SMITH, Inc. 


NEW YORK 











Inland Marine Insurance 


WITH SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ARRANGING 








“Port of New York” 


HULL INSPECTIONS, 


Underwriters 


DAMAGE SURVEYS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 
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Philadelphia Space _ 
Now at a Premium 


INSURANCE OFFICE CONGESTION 





Ground Floor Offices on Walnut Street 
No Longer Imperative; Review 
of Situation 





A ground floor office on Walnut Street 
is no longer considered a necessity for 
insurance success in Philadelphia. Or 
perhaps to put it in another way, neces- 
sity being the mother of invention, real 
estate conditions have forced some of 
the insurance people to desert Walnut 
Street wholly, or at least, its ground 
floor. Those who have not been forced 
by congestion to secure offices on an- 
other street have either gone into the 
basement or “up one flight.” 

Aside from the natural congestion in 
the insurance district, the real estate 
speculator played hob with rentals, and 
strange stories are told of Walnut 
Street properties changing owners sev- 
era] times over-night, rentals being in- 
creased each time. 

Be that as it may, rental conditions 
have been desperate, especially in the 
case of those whose leases did not carry 
them beyond the present stage of infla- 
tion. Several Philadelphia concerns 
have been forced in self-defence to pur- 
chase buildings of their own, among 
them being the General Accident, Creth 
& Sullivan, who have both purchased 
buildings on Fourth Street, and Hare & 
Chase, who purchased at the corner of 
3rd and Walnut a building now in the 
process of remodeling. 

The Hare & Chase office is one of 
the largest on the street, and delay in 
construction having prevented the com- 
pletion of their new building before the 
expiration of their old lease, they are 
temporarily doing business on the 
ground floor of the Peoples National 
Bank Building at 38rd and Walnut 
streets. 

The Peoples National Fire will con- 
tinue at its present location at 3rd and 
Walnut streets. A gale of its home 
office building had been arranged for, 
but it became necessary to call this off 
since the company could not find other 
quarters suitable to its needs. This is 
the building in which Hare & Chase 
are temporarily located. 

Increase of business and necessity for 
employing more help has put all the 
Philadelphia offices up against the prob- 
lem of additional space. It is rumored 
that some old Walnut Street saloons 
now dispensing soft drinks will soon be 
converted into insurance offices, which 
shows that prohibition has its uses 
even in the insurance business. 

Walnut Street is losing none of its 
insurance characteristics. In fact, it is 
more of an insurance street than ever 
before. The only change is that the 
congestion has forced the insurance of- 
fices up and down and out from the 
cherished Walnut Street ground floor. 
Some of these “evictions” have been of 
heart-breaking character, disturbing the 
rooted sentiment of years. 





Fire insurance interests are objecting 
to the curb market in the central sec- 
tion of Lancaster, Pa. interfering with 
tite efficiency of the fire department by 
stalls and wagons obstructing the ap- 
proach to the fire hydrants. Unless 
City Council obviates the interference 
it may be decided to cancel the policies 
on the endangered premises or to in- 
crease the premiums commensurately 
with the hazard. 





The Victory Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, will declare a substantia] 
dividend at the close of the initial year. 
The company is declining to write a 
considerable amount of the business 
oeing offered. 


Northern’s Casualty 
Project Developing 


LONDON MANAGER COMING HERE 








Old Company Controls Powerful Group 
of Insurance Organizations in 
England 





It has been known for almost a year 
that the Northern Assurance contem- 
plates entering the casualty field. 
United States Manager Babb said some 
time before he died that the company 
had planned this. 

Joint General Manager J. Robertson 
is now coming to the United States for 
the primary purpose of looking over 
the situation here with a view to de- 
termining just what the company shall 
do in the near future regarding the 
establishment of a casualty business in 
the United States. 

In preparation for this new line the 
Northern some time ago incorporated 
the Northern Casualty & Indemnity 
under the laws of New York. United 
States Manager A. G. Martin is at pres- 
ent interesting himself in locating suit- 
able executive and administrative ma- 
terial for a casualty company. The com- 
pany already writes casualty lines at 
its Home Office in London. 

The Northern is a powerful organiza- 
tion, controlling the Provident Accident 
& Guarantee Company, Ltd., Indemnity 
Mutual Marine, White Cross Insurance 
Association, National Guarantee & 
Suretyship Association, Edinburgh, and 
the Royal Scottish, of Glasgow. The 
Home Office assets are close to $60,000,- 
000 and it has a surplus over all liabili- 
ties of nearly $9,000,000. From every 
standpoint it is regarded as an iInsur- 
ance organization of the highest class, 
both at home and abroad. 


EVANS MAKES PROMOTIONS 








Makes Two Pacific Coast Men Assistant 
Secretaries and Enlarges 
Their Duties 





Henry Evans, president of the Amer- 
ican Eagle, Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix insurance companies announces 
the appointment of John P. Breeden 
and Alfred L. Merritt, assistant secre- 
taries in the Pacific Coast department 
of that group of companies. 

For the past year Mr. Breeden and 
Mr. Merritt had been superintendents 
of agencies in that department. Under 
the new arrangement Mr. Breeden will 
have supervision of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Utah and Alaska, 
while Mr. Merritt will supervise the 
territory comprising Arizona, Nevada, 
and California, including the metropoli- 
tan district of San Francisco, and 
supervision over the three companies’ 
specialty lines. 


PHILADELPHIA RUMOR 

Rumors have been rife both in Phila- 
delphia and in New York that the In- 
surance Company of North America is 
not the only fire insurance company in 
Philadelphia that will have a casualty 
company as a running mate. Inquiries 
made at the home offices brought posi- 
tive denials. There is absolutely no 
foundation for the report. 
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Assistant Mar.ager JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 


Hartford, Conn. 
A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy. Ex 
1 , , a , » Use an E . plosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


























LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 











NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 




















HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 3484 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 




















| Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar S8t., 1 Montgomery 8 
New York City Jersey City, N. im 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman's Fund 
Atlas Assurance Ce. Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 








Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”’— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 








Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


: -2) Private bath $2.50 
Leet and $3.00 
BREVOORT ote 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec'y & Mer 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 

















307 FOURTH, AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 
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LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
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Explosion Insurance 


NO IMMUNITY 


No building is immune, no property safe, from sudden 
disaster that leaves ruin in its wake. NO ONE CAN 
FORECAST THE FUTURE! 


Itis the agents’ high calling to carry the gospel of 





complete insurance protection along every line in a strong 





| and progressive company. 











“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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Fair and Unfair Competition 
As Seen by the Mutuals 





By FRANK P. TUCKER, Secretary of New York State Co-operative 
Fire Underwriters’ Association 


No. 2 


No classification has ever been given 
to competitive dissertations of the char- 
acter recently indu'ged in by one Edson 
S. Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty Company, as evidenced by an 
effusion published in the “Journal of 
Commerce” of July 21. The main rea- 
son for this absence of classification is 
in the fact that a sufficient number for 
establishing a “fair average,” a neces- 
sary feature in insurance, has never 
been recorded. 

In fact, a careful examination of the 
records has failed to reveal even one 
instance where the president of a stock 
insurance corporation has lowered his 
dignity in an exposure of personal feel- 
ings in so reckless a manner as did Mr. 
Lott. While fair to assume his state- 
ments that Mutual Compensation In- 
surance “is highly speculative, econom- 
ically unsound and politically destruc- 
tive,” all seemed as real to Mr. Lott as 
though actually true, it is, neverthe- 
less, evident that his wires were 
crossed. 

In a beautiful pink circular entitled 
“Competition and Salesmanship,”  in- 
tended on'y for agents, written by 
Charles W. Olsen of Chicago and “print- 
ed and circulated by United States Cas- 
ualty Company, Edson S. Lott Presi- 
dent,” the following statements are 
made: 

“As a result, competition between the 
two systems of insurance, participat- 
ing and non-participating, has during 
recent months occasioned anxious 
discussion by local agents and by many 
company officials as well. 

“Much of all this is damaging to the 
interests of sound insurance of both 
kinds and to the relations of all private 
{insurance to the State and to the pub- 
lic. 

“The earnest insistence of many ag- 
ents (and some officials) that the stock 
companies and their agents should meet 
mutual competition with organized 
propaganda, as if it were a menace to 
wipe out, is weakness and folly. The 
mutual manager would welcome noth- 
ing better. It would increase his public- 
ity without increasing his advertising 
account. 

“Stock insurance is not suffering so 
much from mutual competition as from 
our own poor salesmanship as local 
agents. Too frequently this applies al- 
so to special and general agents who 
ought to know better. Buck ague has 
lost the stock agent more good risks 
than mutual edvertising and salaried 
solicitors. The next best ally of our 
competitor is our knocks with the ham- 
mer of erroneous assertion. 

“Mutual competition is here to stay, 
so also is stock competition for them. 
The crooks and weaklings only, in eith- 
er group, are self eliminating. They 
are the transients, here today and re- 
placed by others tomorrow. The latter 
are the only ones deserving attack and 
they are, as a rule, immune to propa- 
ganda from either side. 

“What then is the situation? Simply, 
this, we are confronted with two forms 
of insurance administration. The as- 
sured chooses either stock or mutual 
form as ‘it may appeal to him.” 

Following this, the circular merely 
goes on to show the agent how to try 
to sell stock insurance in competition 
with mutua's in a fair, honest and busi- 
nesslike way. Mr. Olsen, its author, is 
certainly entitled to the respect and 
admiration of all insurance men of 
whatever faith, for his advocating that 
competitive arguments be limited to 
statements of facts as they are believed 
to be. 

It is, however, quite amusing to find 
President Lott swinging his broadaxe 


before the -public in what has been 
designated as a “broadside at Mutual 
Compensation Insurance,” while his 
company, over his name as president, 
issues its little pink circulars advising 
agents against the very course he 
takes, and truthfully says “The best 
ally of our competitors is in our 
knocks with the hammer of erroneous 
assertion.” 

If the Mutual Compensation interests 
can in any way encourage Mr. Lott to 
keep before the public in the course he 
has started, nothing more. effective 
could be done toward leading thought- 
ful business men now insured with 
stock companies to an enquiring sus- 
picion that Mutual Compensation Insur- 
ance, to cause so much concern, must 
have real merit, and with the only nat- 
ural result. 


Retaliation Not Desirable 


It seems unnecessary at this time to 
go into further details with respect to 
the various forms of “Dishonest Rival- 
ry” employed in the guise of competi- 
tion as they are familiar to all and 
smell about the same. 

It is sufficient to say and to know 
that every unfair, dishonest and mali- 
cious attack made upon Mutual or Co- 
operative Insurance by its opponents 
(and vice versa), regardless of its 
source or form, proceeds from. fear, 
greed, envy, hatred, jealousy, selfish- 
ness or malice. And, since nothing en- 
during was ever built on a foundation 
of this character, those of the mutual 
faith who are honest in their work, 
have no cause for alarm, while revenge 
and retaliation would only serve to 
place them in the same class with those 
whose faults they would condemn. In 
this connection, there would seem to 
be nothing more appropriate than to 
always keep in mind this little quota- 
tion: 

“He pelts each dog that barks at 
him, and so, has time for naught but 
finding stones to throw.” 


Power of Truth 

Nothing is more powerful than the 
Absolute Truth, and any departure 
from this standard in the business of 
insurance, as elsewhere, is merely an 
evidence of the weakness of mortal 
man, and accomplishes nothing. This 
is a divine law which shows no par- 
tiality and it is, therefore, quite as im- 
portant for men of the mutual faith 
to understand what those of opposite 
interests have a right to expect from 
them, as it is to know what is their 
due. 

Reward of Falsehood 


Aristotle, when asked what a person 
could gain by uttering a falsehood, re- 
plied: “Not to be credited when he 
shall tell the truth.” This is as true 
today as it ever was in Aristotle’s time, 
and is a fact which might well be prac- 
ticed if only for selfish reasons, while 
te know that eventually the falsehoods 
of others will be self-destroyed, should 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 


EE TT $4,973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 
Total losses paid in United 


States from 1874 to 1919 
PNUD | encanessasaacassoedd $46,673,033.35 


w. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
92 William Street, New York United States Manager 
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Insurance Qo. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

















Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mer. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
I sho tk den ea Wah 6 ue Se ork esata aes alse $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
isin an hin cin fun 6-9 ore wae Ae Oa RN FAS o ears 13,440,443.33 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...............cccececcceee 2,725,942.04 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities....................005 6,057,578.23 


ss ane eusisieasiienaaiotenaes 
Total Assets January 1, 1920................$24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 
































SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS New York, HN. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Phones John 1167, 1168 


100 William Street 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
THE YORKSHIRE 8 t3ne" seaui8s 
Established 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AN D EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New —. 


FRANK & puso United States Managers. ERNEST B. Underwriting Mgr. 
HARRY F. WANVIG. Branch Secretary. 


FRANK B. ARTIN, A Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,144,572. Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
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be reason enough for avoiding retalia- 
tion. 
No Sentiment in Business (?) 

Those of us who have been on earth 
a sufficient length of time to earn gray 
hairs, a shining pate, or both, can eas- 
ily recall the days when it was gen- 
erally conceded that two of the funda- 
mental principles of business were ex- 
pressed in the mottos—‘Competition is 
the life of trade” and “There is no 
sertiment in business.” 

It was often said-—“Business is busi- 
ness,” this being understood to mean 
that friendships or considerations as to 
the real brotherhood of man were to 
have no part in the transaction. 

To use a modern expression in con- 
nection with a reference to ancient cus- 
toms. is to say that these old ideas put 
into actua’ practice simply meant that 
every man was at liberty to “trim” 
his neighbor, or as David Harum said 
“Do unto others as they would do to 
you, but do it first.” 

It was under this old order of things 
that common falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations were often known as_ busi- 
ness necessities or regarded as ‘white 
lies” and essential to the successful 
progress of any well regulated institu- 
tion. Intelligent business men, who 
wished to be regarded as honest, did 
not hesitate to say the success of their 
business demanded some misrepresen- 
tation. and actually believed it. 

Co-operation—Not Competition 

Today, it is genera’ly recognized that 
co-operation and not competition, is the 
life of business and that sentiment 
should not only run through all busi- 
ness, but that correct business prac- 
tices and sentiment are inseparable. 
This modern idea is based upon the 
principles of service and the square 
deal, which is merely a practical ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule and the 
getting down to a real earnest practic- 
ing of the teachings given to mankind 
nearly 1900 years ago, and finding it all 
worth while. 

Exceptions To Rule 

The necessary admission that in prac- 
tice there are still exceptions to this 
recognized rule does not alter the fact 
that the business world of this age is 
on a higher plane than ever before. 

The most notable exceptions (and I 
say it with regret) are found in two of 
the most important businesses of our 
country today, viz.: Insurance and Pol- 
itics. In these two only, can we find 
in use the antiquated old methods of 
endeavoring to lift one’s self by pulling 
others down through the medium of 
falsehood and slander. . This for a sec- 
ond you will doubt, but tell me if you 
can of a merchant or manufacturer 
who in this enlightened age seeks to 
build his business through openly con- 
demning the wares or products of his 
competitor. There are none; and a 
most excellent reason is in the fact 
that the public wouldn’t stand for it or 
patronize the man who would descend to 
such levels. 

The successful and reputable busi- 
ness man of today advertises his own 





goods and the degree of service he can 
render, but avoids unfair reference to 
competitors. 

Facts Compared 

Compare these indisputable facts 
with the regrettable opposite conditions 
such as are permitted in the world of 
Insurance today and ask yourself the 
simple question Why is it so? 

Why should this thing be true of the 
great business of insurance, a business 
entitled to be classed as an actual part 
of. rather than second in its import- 
ance to the financial operations of the 
world? 

Why should such conditions exist 
only in connection with a business the 
very essence of which is mutuality and 
co-operation ? 

Why should the insuring public, the 
only and actual supporters of the insti- 
tution of insurance not only be kept in 
everlasting ignorance as to its funda- 
mental principles, but misled and im- 
posed upon? 

Why, above all things, why should 
those interested in any form of insur- 
ance, in any company or set of com- 
panies and having faith (as they should 
have) in their own degree of service, 
stoop to the low, contemptible and de- 
grading practice of maligning honest 
competitors instead of relying upon 
statements as to the merits of their 
own propositions in reliability, service 
and in cost? 

Echo answers why?—for not only is 
there no other answer based upon rea- 
son, but there is not even an excuse 
to offer for the practice. 

If these operations were limited to a 
controversy between all forms of co- 
operative, mutual or participating in- 
surance on one side and _ privately- 
owned, profit-making stock corpora- 
tions on the other, they might at least 
be understood, even if not approved, 
When, in what Alfred M. Best recently 
classed as “Meeting Competition by 
Proclamation,” we find stock com- 
panies, co-operatives, mutua's, recipro- 
cals and state funds each against all 
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the others, it seems difficult even to 
understand, but when added to this we 
also find the larger (but once small) 
stock companies, co-operatives and mu- 
tuals and reciprocals all discrediting 
smaller, but equal'y reliable ones of 
their own class, it seems beyond com- 
prehension. 

All of these conditions are, to say 
the least, unfortunate, for while there 
has always been a peculiar public sus- 
picion and prejudice against insurance 
as an institution, it seems almost cer- 
tain that the companies may them- 
selves, in large measure, be held re- 
sponsib’e for this condition and an un- 
restricted continuation of these anti- 
quated practices such as have been 
thrown in the scrap heap of every oth- 
er line of business except politics 
(which are admittedly corrupt) can 
only serve to widen the gap between 
the various insurance carriers and 
those who pay the bills—The Public. 

Stock company interests have always 
endeavored to poison the public mind 
with false and misleading statements 
concerning the various forms of mu- 
tual and co-operative insurance, while 
such mutual interests have in return 
erroneously endeavored to have the 
public believe all stock companies were 
little short of highway robbers. 

It has been a common practice with 
the so-called large and successful stock 
companies to advertise their own vol- 
ume of business or surplus, as com- 
pared with smaller and younger com- 
panies equally as good and as strong, 
if measured in a proper way. They 
have also pointed with apparent satis- 
faction and even with pride to failures 
and retirements of numerous com- 
panies covering a period of years and 
thus, while endeavoring to establish a 
feeling of security, they have actually 
created in the public mind this very 
suspicion and prejudice against the in- 
stitution of which they themselves are 
a part. It all seems comparable only 
with the stupidity of the man who “Sat 
high upon the limb while he sawed it 
off.” 


As an illustration—Those who are 
pleased to ca'l themselves the “Old and 
Tried” Glens Falls Insurance Company 
have found much satisfaction in issuing 
a chart in which it is stated that 

“Three-fourths of all insurance 
companies in business in 1871 and 
two-thirds of those organized since, 

142 in all, have failed or retired 

142 companies with over $30,000,000 

of capital burned out of business.” 

The North British & Mercantile for 
two or three 


years in succession car- 
ried in its advertising, the statement 
that: 


“Since 1866, when the North British 

& Mercantile entered the United 

States, 1833 fire insurance companies 

have failed or retired.” 

Numerous insurance agencies, repre- 
senting what they considered to be the 
strong stock companies, have used the 
stock advertisement: 

“Seven out of ten 
panies fail. Insure 
and have your protection 
strongest companies.” 

The Continental te'ls on one hand of 
hazards of the business and at the 
same time advises an inquiring agent 
to buy its stock not as a speculation, 
but as an investment which can be 
handed down to his children’s children. 

Promoters of stock fire insurance 
companies, when selling stock to the 
public have said-——‘Don't forget that the 
fire insurance business, as a business, 
is singularly safe and of immense profit 
to those fortunate enough to be stock- 
holders.” 

After the stock is sold and they go to 
the same public selling insurance pro- 
tection, the same men say—‘“The busi- 
ness of fire insurance is extremely 
hazardous and our capital and surplus 
is your only protection, we take all 
the chances.” 

Passed Unnoticed 

We let advertising of this character 
pass unnoticed because so accustomed 
to it, but what would be the comment 
if the Boston papers appeared tomor- 
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row morning carrying full page adver- 
tisements of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, stating in substance: 
“Seven out of ten Trust Companies 
either fail or retire. Deposit your 
money here.” 

Ridiculous is a mild characterization 
of the methods employed by insurance 
companies in general in what they 
have apparently grown to regard as 
'egitimate competition and advertising. 
It is unnecessary before a gathering of 
men engaged in the business to men- 
tion more of these peculiarities, of 
which there are. many. 

The net result of all this, as already 
intimated, is that the average business 
man and property-owner finds it quite 
impossible to adjust to the satisfaction 
of his own mind, statements made to 
the effect that all companies, except the 
ones seeking his business, are unreli- 
able, the business hazardous and _al- 
ways unprofitable. The reason for this 
is in the fact that on the other hand 
he finds the published financial reports 
indicating success of other companies 
and the business in general, showing 
as in a recent statement that in ten 
years ending December 31, 1916, ninety- 
five (95) mi'lionaire fire insurance 
companies had paid dividends to stock- 
holders amounting to $126,678,452 in 
addition to substantial increases in re- 
serves and surplus. 

(To be continued) 


POKES FUN AT LOTT STORY 


President of Fitchburg Mutual Says 
Mutuals Are Not Worried by 
His Frog Story 

The president of the Fitchburg Mu- 
tual, of Fitchburg, Mass., discussed Ed- 
son S. Lott’s “Buck’s Frog” story in a 
talk he made at the recent convention 
of mutuals in Boston. Here is what he 
said: 

“The stock companies belittle mutual 
competition, which they are neverthe- 
less compelled to recognize. Have you 
heard Edson Lott’s latest story in this 
connection? He compares the activi- 
ties of the mutuals to ‘Buck’s Frogs.’ 
Buck was a country man who lived near 
aswemp. The frogs used to keep Buck 
awake nights and in time wore terribly 
on his nerves. A friend of his went to 
New York and discovered that frog 
legs were a delicacy there. He thought 
of Buck and planned to do a clever 
stroke of business for Buck, as well as 
relieving him of the terrible noise, by 
helping him find a market for frog legs, 
in case he could ship no less than fifty 
dozen legs at a time. Buck was sure 
he could send a carload at any time. 
When Buck received his first order for 
fifty dozen legs he donned his rubber 
boots, about daybreak and waded out 
into the swamp. Along about dark he 
hunted up his friend with a small basket 
on his arm. ‘Say, Hank,’ he said, ‘I'll be 
gum swizzled if I could get but five 
dozen pair of them legs. They ain't 
showing themselves today.’ ‘You're a 
great one,’ said Hank, ‘you said the 
place was alive with them.’ ‘That's 
what I thought,’ said Buck, ‘I was 
fooled by their dummed hollering.’ 

“T have no criticism of Mr. Lott or his 
story. Up to date no stock company 
has captured any of the mutual frogs 
and we are still making a mutual noise 
for the benefit of our clients and mem- 
bers; our noise is evidently much more 
to the satisfaction of a considerable 
number of the public than the ‘lot’ of 
noise that is being made by our stock 
friends.” 





HARTFORD TRIMS NEW YORK 

Was it the bears that frightened the 
everlasting senses out of the New York 
Aetna Club’s ball team at the field day 
game September 18? Something did. 
The Hartford Aetna Club came down 
to Bear Mountain with a team that 
simply swept the New Yorkers off 
their feet. Nineteen to nothing was 
the score. To account for it is difficult, 
seeing that the New York team has 
beaten Goshen, a good nine, and the 


East Orange semi-pro outfit. In the 
other events Joseph Schopper’s 225 
pounds carried him over the line in the 
fat man’s race, with R. L. Vessie and 
Thomas O'Keefe following. The 1060- 
yard dash, for men, went to Simmons 
and Klein, of the marine department, 
with Brinkman of the claims, third. 
There was a sensational spill in the 
50-yard for women. Genevieve Bradley 
won. W. C. Johannes won the sack 
race, with George H. Trumbel and 
Douglas LeVien, trailing. Mary V. 
Cullen showed the best in juggling eggs 
on a spoon, with the Misses Cochrane 
and Bailey second. R. F. Daniels, of the 
claims department, had charge of the 
events. There were 222 entries and the 
games had to be run off in 14% hours. 
Secretary John S. Turn was field judge; 
Burton E. Emory, starter; Wilmot 
Smith, time keeper. 


LOUISVILLE CASE DECIDED 
Court of Appeals Finds Against Booker 
& Kinnaird in Action Against 
Local Board 


Booker & Kinnaird, Louisville, have 
lost their case against the Louisville 
Board. The Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals has held the rules of the Board 
proper and reasonable. It is thought 
unlikely that Booker & Kinnaird will 
carry the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The case grew out of the Firemen’s, 
Newark, placing an agency with the 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company, 
a non-board office, in violation of the 
Louisville Board rules. As members 
of the Board Booker & Kinnaird had 
to resign the agency of that Company, 
or pay the penalty imposed by the 
Board, or resign from the Board. They 
resigned. Then their other companies 
left them. Booker & Kinnaird sought 
to restrain the Board from enforcine 
its rules. The Circuit Court upheld 
the Board. 


GOOD SUBJECTS CHOSEN 

Many good papers are promised for 
the coming lecture course of the Insur- 
ance Institute, which will begin in No- 
vember under the auspices of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. Among thern 
is one by William B. White, of the New 
York Board, on sugar refineries. O. A. 
Marrin, of the North British, will talk 
on textiles. George EF. Lewis, of Fred 
S. James & Co., is to be heard on the 
clothing industries. Edward W. Dart 
will lecture on pyroxylin. He is of the 
Johnson & Higgins office. Carroll .L. 
DeWitt, a Western man who has been 
in New York but a short time, will pre- 
pare an address on agency problems. 
He has had an extensive experience as 
a fire fieldman. 


AUTO THEFT COMMITTEE 

The theft committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
has decided to employ a_ secretary 
whose principal duties will be to dis- 
seminate information regarding auto 
thefts and through talks and written 
publicity to educate the public to pro- 
tect automobiles more adequately. C. 
S. Timberlake, general agent of the ma- 
rine department of the Hartford Fire, 
representing the New England Confer- 
ence, has been elected president of the 
theft committee. 

SOUTH CAROLINA UNSETTLED 

The Fieldmen’s Association of South 
Carolina complains that some of the 
state chartered companies are violating 
the graded commissions rule and that 
the agents cannot get relief from the 
Tariff Association. It is also said that 
one of the companies, having but re- 
cently joined the South Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association, now contemplates 
resigning on this account. 





The State of Pennsylvania has issued 
so far this year 1,069,603 motor ve- 
hicle licenses, as compared with 786,590 
during all of 1919. 
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TO FIX VALUES 

Superintendent of Insurance Phillips, 
chairman of the committee on secu- 
rity valuations of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, has 
called a meeting of the committee for 
10 A. M. September 30, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, to consider whether 
actual market quotations of December 
31, 1920, or average values, should be 
adopted as the Convention values to 
be used for the securities owned by in- 
surance companies in preparing their 


140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgrs 


annual statements for the year ending 
December 31, 1920. 


OFFICES CONSOLIDATED 


The American Re-insurance has con- 
solidated its Huntington, Pa., and 
New York offices by removal to Phila- 
delphia. Harry Boulton has_ been 
elected president, succeeding C. H. 
Miller. Mr. Boulton has been con- 
nected with the company since it be- 
gan business in 1917. 
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Lightning Losses 
Explained By Expert 


CORRECT RODDING ESSENTIALS 
Why Ice Houses Are Poor Risks; 
Danger in Wire Fences; Con- 
ductivity of Materials 
West Dodd, of Des Moines, a special- 
ist on lightning protection, said in the 
course of an address to the mutual in- 
surance men in convention in Boston: 
An interesting feature associated with 
lightning discharges is that buildings 
can and sometimes do take fire at the 
instant of a lightning discharge else- 
where. This is due to electro static 
sparks in combustible matter, between 
disconnected metals on or in the build- 

ing. 

Every building within the earth’s 
electrical field has an electrical charge 
on top of it, because its roof is a part 
of the earth’s electrical field. This 
charge is increased, maintained and 
bound by the influence of the charging 
cloud in the sky. When the lightning 
discharge takes place anywhere the roof 
charges are instantly released and rush 
through earth with the rest of the 
charge on the surrounding country to 
the spot where the lightning discharge 
takes place, only to be recharged and 
discharged by the next lightning flash. 

If sheets of metal, iron crestings or 
other sizable metallic things on the root 
of a building are near to each other but 
not in contact, electro static sparks 
are likely to occur between them at the 
instant of a lightning flash anywhere on 
the premises when the charge on the 
roof is released. Such sparks are liable 
to take place between near metals on 
the inside of a wooden building, espec- 
jally if the outside of the building is 
dry. 

The larger the roof of a_ building 
within the earth’s electrical field, the 
greater the electrical charge on top of 
it, and the more intense and dangerous 
its sparking possibilities. 

Ice House Hazard 

That statement is a scientific aphor- 
ism, easily demonstrable in the labora- 
tory and is the open door to the reason 
why ice houses are more serious light- 
ning hazards than are ordinary build- 
ings. 

Ice houses have a roof area varying 
from one to eight acres. Now when the 
electrical charge on several acres of 
the earth’s electrical field on top of an 
ice house is suddenly released, the 
safety of that house depends entirely on 
how the charge gets off. 

Such a charge under certain condi- 
tions could easily make a spark fifty 
feet long. If the roof were wet or re- 
inforced with wires it could readily 
focus all of its charge at any place on 
the roof and discharge to some chain or 
rail track within and fire any combus- 
tible matter in the path of the dis 
charge. 

That is the scientific secret of the fire 
hazard to ice houses and there is no 
other possible reason why they should 
be classified among the most serious of 
lightning risks. 

There is no reasonable occasion to 
ever lose an ice house through lightning 
causes. Each separate ice house should 
have special diagnosis to determine its 
electrical possibilities through rival 
conductors; then its protection can be 
assured, but it takes time and patience 
for scientific knowledge to “soak in” and 
unborn generations will profit by our 
misfortunes. 





Cattle Losses 

The reason why cattle are in danger 
if standing near wire fences during 
lightning discharges is akin to the rea- 
son for electro static sparks on houses 
and barns and ice houses. All of these 
things are caused by the sudden dis- 
charge of the earth’s electrical field at 
the instant of a lightning flash. 
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Soil is a better conductor of electric- 
ity than are board fences, and that is 
why wooden fences are free from light- 
ning danger. If wire fences were no 
better conductors of electricity than 
soil, they would in no sense endanger 
the lives of animals during lightning 
discharges but things are not made that 
way. 

Soil is hundreds of thousands of times 
better conductor of electricity than 
board fences and wire fences are hun- 
dreds of thousands of times better con- 
‘ductor than any soil and that is why the 
wire fence is dangerous. 

This great difference in the electrical 
conductivity of things is one of the 
world’s greatest blessings to mankind, 
but we must recognize it with intelli- 
gence or pay the penalty. 


Essentials of Rodding 


In rodding buildings for lightning pro- 
tection three essentials are necessary 
to get the best results. 


The first essential is all exterior 
metals such as rain pipes, crestings, 
and tin decks should have metallic con- 
nection to the rod. The interior metals 
are not ordinarily as important but if 
the water pipe system or any other 
pipe system enters the house the rod 
should by all means have metallic con- 
nection to such systems where they 
enter the building. The means by which 
this connection is made is usually im- 
material if under ground. The object 
of these connections is to prevent elec- 
tro static sparking between metals and 
also to insure better earth connection 
at the metallic pipes in the soil. 


A branch from the lightning rod 
should extend to points within an inch 
or less of where the telephone enters 
the building, but should not touch the 
telephone wires, as contact would de- 
stroy the telephone service. In event 
of a lightning discharge anywhere on 
the telephone line, a spark would take 
place here, but such short spark could 
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scarcely do any harm where there is 
nothing more combustible than wood, 
yet such spark could not be allowed 
with safety through very inflammable 
material. 

The second essential in rodding 
buildings is the proper arrangement of 
sharp points at gable ends, chimneys 
and cupolas. 

The third essential in rodding a 
building is the manner of its ground 
connections and while this essential is 
quite important it is not so important 
as the other two. In some localities it 
is nearly impossible to get an orthodox 
grounding, but the building can be pro- 
tected without it if the other two essen- 
tials are faithfully performed. 

The most important thing by far in 
getting the best results in lightning 
protection for the home and barn is 
the intelligence of the man who engi- 
neers the work. It is a scientific propo- 
sition and should never be entrusted to 
a charlatan. 

RAILROAD SECURITIES 

Hartford, Sept. 21.—-It is possible that 
Hartford insurance companies will re- 
ceive an increased income of $750,000 
or more on the $30,000,000 of railroad 
securities that are held by these com- 
panies as a result of the recent raise 
in railroad rates, passenger and freight. 
Many railroad securities now held by 
Hartford insurance companies have not 
paid interest in several years while 
many other railroad holdings have paid 
interest at a reduced rate only. The in- 
creased income that the roads will re- 
ceive it is thought, will mean a better 
rate of interest payment in the near 
future and this increase will be watched 
with interest in Hartford because of the 
extensive railroad holdings of local] in- 
surance companies. Hartford insur- 
ance companies also hold about $2,500,- 
000 of railroad stock and increased rail- 
road dividends will also help the Hart- 
ford companies. The widespread better- 
ment of rajlroad earning conditions 
will be welcomed in Hartford insurance 
circles because of these large stock and 
bond holdings. After all, the welfare of 
the insurance companies, and thus of 
the insuring public, is quite closely con- 
nected with the welfare of the railroads 
as a whole. The rail rate increase can- 
not but strengthen the position of the 
various Hartford companies holding 
railroad securities extensively. 


NEW YORK DIVIDED 

Following the division of its New 
York field the Caledonian has appointed 
Harry A. Schroeder special agent for 
Central and Western New York, with 
headquarters in Syracuse James E. 
Rogers is special agent for Eastern 
New York and suburban territory. Mr. 
Schroeder has been with the Caledo- 
nian all his business life. 


McGAW NOW SPECIAL AGENT 
United States Manager Palache of 
the Commercial Union Companies, an 
nounces the appointment of Charles W. 
McGaw, as special agent, to cover the 
Central Pennsylvania field for those 
companies. Mr. McGaw will take up 
his duties October 1, and will make 
his headquarters in Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Mr. McGaw has been in the employ of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department in field capacities 
for several years. 
ANOTHER LANDMARK GONE 
That pretty little rejuvenated bit of 
old New York. with the Greenwich Vil- 
lage trimmings, at Gold Street and 
Maiden Lane, had so short a life. The 
Federal Reserve Bank got it away from 
the National Surety. Its extinction re 
minds one of the lines: 
“If I so soon was to be done for, 
What the deuce was I begun for?” 
SHORT TERM GRAIN COVERS 
The greatest volume of short term 
grain insurance noted for many years is 
being written this fall, especially in the 
Missouri Valley states, according to 
reports received at Western depart- 
ment offices in Chicago. 
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Federation Up-State 
New Committees 


ORGANIZE MORE COUNTIES 


E. C. J. Smith, L. M. Toussaint, A. T. 
Matthews, D. A. Osborn, A. P. Budd, 
A. C. Bechet Among Chairmen 

The membership of the 
Federation of New York State is 2,600. 
Some of the counties having large mem- 
beiship are New York, Monroe, Onon- 
daga, Albany and Erie. 
ties in the state are unorganized, and 
the most recent organization work has 
been done by Secretary Stanley L. 
Otis in St. Lawrence, Putnam, Lewis, 
Jefferson, Orange, and Westchester 
counties. It will be seen by a reference 
to the names that many of the commit- 
teemen are agents of the first impor- 
tance in their communities. Of course, 
in addition to the committeemen there 
are many other Federation members in 
the counties. Some of the county com- 
mitteemen follow: 

St. Lawrence County: FE. C. J. Smith, Ogdens 


burg, chairman; Thomas Dinneen, Ogdensburg; 
“. J. Lancto, Ogdensburg; J. C. Andrews, Mas 
R 


Insurance 


Only two coun- 


sena; R., Conroy, Hammond; Fred W. 
Rodgers, Potsdam; Byron J. Carpenter, 
Gouverneur; E. M. Woodward, De Kalb Jun 
tion; Karl K. Drew, Norwood; C. Y. Fulling 


ton, Canton; Geo. N. Risley, Hermon; N. V. 
Donald, Morristown; L. H. Harder, Brier Hill; 
Harrison A. Rogers, Norfolk. 

Lewig County L. M. ‘Toussaint, Lowville, 
chairman; W. F. Patten, Lowville; Fredlin 
Nortz, Croghan; Geo. C. Cannon, Lyons Falls; 


W. S. Hart, Turin. 

Jefferson County: A. T. Matthews, Water 
town; chairman; E. Y. Mosher, Watertown; 
O. R. Owens, Watertown; Charles EF. Marsh, 
Antwerp; J. K. Sinclair, Adams; E. J. Griffin, 


Wolrodt, Theresa; H i. 

Kabel, Redwood; J. Coolidge, Philadelphia; 
C. J. Sweet, Black River. 
Orange County: David A. 
chairman; S. CC. Goodrich, Newburgh; E b 
Conkling, Middletown; Archibald Taylor, 
Middletown; Frederick D. Fowler, Port Jervis; 
John C. Farnum, Port Jervis; A. V. D. Wallace, 
Goshen; Vincent C. Van Duzer, Warwick; 
F. B. Brooks, Monroe; George W. Ball, Chester; 
William Weed, Florida 

Putnam County: A. P. Budd, Brewster, chair 
man; J. G. Southard, Cold Spring; Samuel G. 
Cornish, Carmel; Wm. O. Taylor, Patterson. 
Westchester County: Alfred C. Bechet, Yonk 
ers, chairman; George H. Warren, Yonkers; 
F. H. Ripley, White Plains; H. K. Morrell, 
White Plains; H. A. Cornell, Jr., Ossining; 
Benjamin B. Riley, Tuckahoe; 
tin, Port Chester; Harry F. 
chelle; Alfred J. Mason, Peekskill; L. H. Mil 
ler, Katonah 


WILL STUDY COLLISION RATES 


Carthage; James K., 


Osborn, Newburgh, 
OK 





Subjects Considered at Annual Meeting 
of National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference 

Only three of the standing committees 
of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference have go far or- 
ganized. These are the governing, 
rating, statistical and theft committees. 

Chairman R. M. Bissell said at the 
annual meeting last Friday that the 
committee on commissions has been in- 
structed to prepare a new commission 
rule and questionnaire and report at the 


November meeting of the governing 
committee, 
The governing committee will hold 


meetings once a month on the Wednes- 
day preceding the third Thursday. This 
is the day preceding the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Eastern Union. Ef- 
forts will be made to have more com- 
panies in the Conference. 

The committee appointed to recom- 
mend a successor to Manager Richards, 
who has resigned, and the committee on 
co-operation with the casualty com- 
panies, have not met owing to the 
change in time and place of the West- 
ern Union and Eastern Union meet- 
ings. 

The new theft committee is headed 
by C. S. Timberlake, of the Hartford. 
F. G. Sauter, Chicago, is vice-chairman. 

The rating and statistical committee 
has appointed a sub-committee to report 
a plan to relieve the present situation 
in collision rates. This committee will 
meet September 22 and expects to make 
its report at the October meeting of the 
governing committee. 


Lack of Interest in 
Pennsylvania Body 


SECRETARY CANCELS MEETING 





Only Eight Agents Said They Would 
Attend Convention Scheduled 
for This Week 





Although Pennsylvania has more in- 
surance agents than any state in the 
union and there has been an organiza- 
tion there for some years known as the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Lo- 
cal Insurance Agents interest in the or- 
ganization has declined to such a point 
that it was impossible to hold its an- 
nual convention this week because not 
enough agents to make a convention 
possible had agreed to attend. 

H. M. Bird, secretary and treasurer 
of the association, whose office is in 
Harrisburg, sent out letters to 128 
members in good standing and eight 
non-resident members of the associa- 
tion. Here is what happened: three 
Harrisburg agents agreed to attend; 
five agents said that they would try 
and be present; forty-seven declined 
the invitation; while the remainder did 
not display enough interest to answer 
the letter. All of which resulted in 
Secretary Bird’s sending out a letter 
to members reading: 

“Under these conditions I do not 
think it fair to put the handful of faith- 
fuls to the expense of attending a meet- 
ing that may lack a quorum and since 
no arrangements have been made and 
we may have difficulty in obtaining a 
meeting place on short notice, the an- 
nual meeting will be postponed until 
such time as a sufficient number will 
indicate a desire for such a meeting. 
Possibly a meeting could be arranged 
for a.date after the Legislature gets in 
motion when we will know what bills 
to favor or oppose.” 

Of course, the real reason for .the 
weakness of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Local Insurance Agents 
is that most of the men of the public 
service type who be ong to agency asso- 
ciations in other states are active in the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
The Pennsylvania Federation has some 
strong insurance figures in its mem- 
bership, especially, from the two larg- 
est cities in the State. 





BLUE GOOSE CALLS 

The by-laws of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Order of the Blue Goose require 
that two delegates and two alternates 
should be selected by each Pond to at- 
tend the Grand Nest meeting which, 
this year, will be held in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 5. One delegate should be elected 
for a term of two years and one for one 
year, and thereafter one selected an- 
nually to serve a term of two years. For 
this purpose, a meeting of the New 
York City Pond will be held in the 
rooms of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 76 William Street, Fri- 
day, September 24, at three o'clock. At 
this meeting various officers will be 
elected for the fiscal year, and Most 
Loyal Gander Waldron is desirous of 
having all members in attendance. 


GRUPE RETURNS TO CHICAGO 

A. H. Grupe becomes automobile de- 
partment manager for the Union of 
Canton, of which H. G. B. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago, has the United States man- 
agement. Mr. Grupe is widely known in 
Chicago. He came to New York from 
there a short time ago to have charge 
of the automobile department of the 
Henry Evans companies and resigned 
that position recently. 





INSURANCE BUREAU STAFF 
The Aetna has written a group, $197,- 
500 insurance, on the 158 employes of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department, 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


CashCapital - - - - $1,000,000 
| Premium Reserve - « ~ - 3,622,274 
| Surplus to Policyholders - - 1,954,749 
| Assets - - . : - 6,176,156 


Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
| and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
_ against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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Hazards of County 
Cyclone Companies 


TALK BY GOVERNMENT EXPERT 








How Fire Risk Differs; Assessment 
Figures Given; Forced Applica- 
tion of Term “Insurance” 





V. N. Valgren, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, told the 
mutual company men, in convention in 
Boston, that a cyclone company in any 
part of the United States should have 
as business territory not less than the 
area embraced in an average sized 
state. Mr. Valgren is in charge of farm 
financial relations and his subject was 
“County vs. State Cyclone Companies.” 
Continuing he said: 

“Experience has, of course, proved 
conclusively that a farmers mutual fire 
insurance company can be conducted 
successfully within the border of a 
single county. Even a smaller territory 
than a county has proved practicable in 
localities where farms are small and 
where, consequently, a relatively large 


number of farm risks are found within ar cienines dod” Ga "ae aaa Capital os ie a orh a re eae emabe $1,250,000.00 
a given area. It by no means follows, janies without a cent allowance for ex- Net Surplus ATs ee ee $2,300,392.78 


however, that a windstorm insurance 
company can be safely operated within 
the same narrow territorial limits. 
Such an assumption, in my opinion, 
runs counter to good insurance theory 
and sound insurance principles. While 
from the point of view of the fire haz- 
ard each group of farm buildings and to 
a considerable extent each building 
within the group is a separate and dis- 


an assessment of $1.50 per $100. Even 
this levy was insufficient to meet the 
losses and the deficit was finally made 
up by a second levy of seventy-five 
cents per $100. Since the average an- 
nual cost for all the mutuals insuring 
against windstorm is only about ten 
cents per $100, incidents such as these 
just related show quite clearly the need 
of a wider distribution of risks on the 
part of some of the smaller of these 
companies. I have been told orally of 
other instances in Wisconsin and else- 
where which tended to show even more 
strikingly the danger of attempting to 
carry windstorm insurance in a county 
company. 

“During the last two or three years 
unusually severe windstorms have oc- 
curred in a number of the states of the 
Union. Some of the windstorm mu- 
tuals in spite of the fact that their 
risks were scattered over practically 
whole states, have had to levy assess- 
ments representing several times the 
annual cost of the insurance for pre- 
vious years. It would be interesting to 
know in all these cases what assess- 
ments would have been necessary to 
meet insurance obligations had the 
risks of these companies in each county 
been obliged to bear the burden of the 
losses occurring in that county. * * * 


“Had windstorm insurance’ been 


pense of operation, would have been ob- 
liged to levy assessments of 86 cents 
per hundred dollars in Greene County; 
$1.02 per hundred in Hardin County; 
$1.18 in Grundy County; $1.51 in Web- 
ster County and $2.83 in Chickasaw 
County. * * * 

“It may be doubted if any windstorm 
mutual could long survive the levying 
of such assessments as would have been 
necessary in some of the illustrations 
above cited. It should be remembered 
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by the same storm is, however, far too 
great to be ignored by an organizatfon 
calling itself an insurance company. 
Any insurance plan that does not take 
every precaution to square itself with 
the simple laws of probability, is an in- 
surance company only by a more or 
less forced application of the term.” 
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P Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


that in none of the figures given was 
any allowance made for expenses of 
operation. * * * ° 


tinct risk, this is by no means the case 
with reference to the windstorm haz- 











ard. There can be nothing correspond- 
ing to a city conflagration among the 


risks of a farmers’ mutual fire insur- . 


ance company operating in typical 
farming territory. Whenever windstorm 
constitutes a hazard severe enough to 
justify insurance against it at all, how- 
ever, a single storm may bring about a 
loss in a limited rural district resem- 
bling in its results the city conflagra- 
tion. The buildings and other property 
on individual farms do not constitute 
separate and distinct risks when wind- 
storm insurance is considered, In 
order that the laws of average may be 
at all safely relied upon by windstorm 
insurance companies, the number of 
risks must be large and these risks 
must be distributed over a very con- 
siderable territory. This principle in 
windstorm insurance applies, of course, 
even more strongly when urban risks 
are considered. 

“Allowance must, of course, be made 
for differences in the probability of ex- 
tensive windstorm damages between the 
various sections of the country. These 
differences rest partly upon location 
with regard to the varying probability 
of cyclones, hurricanes and tornadoes, 
and partly upon surface conditions or 
the so-called lay of the land.” 

Practice in South 


Further excerpts from Mr. Valgren’s 
address follow: 

“The carrying of windstorm insur- 
ance by a company operating in a 
single county-has been practiced to a 
larger extent in the Southern states 
than in other parts of the country. It 
has quite generally been held that the 
practice on the part of a county mutual 
fire insurance company of writing so- 
called combined protection could be 
safely followed in the South because 
windstorms are not especially destruc- 
tive in these states. * * * 

“Three years ago one of the rela- 
tively local Wisconsin hail and wind- 
storm insurance companies suffered 
windstorm losses which made necessary 


“The carrying of windstorm insurance 
within the confines of a single county is 
by no means as bad as the illustrations 
above given, since some of the houses 
may blow away without the others 
having been affected by the storm. The 
probability of a considerable number of 
houses in a given county being affected 
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climb some time ago firms here and it is expected that the insurance com- 
there throughout the entire country panies will have to defend numerous red Mecrican 
started dropping their insurance be- — suits. 


cause they could not see the necessity 
for the advanced premiums, or simply 
did not wish to pay the amount neces- 
sary for protection. As glass continued 
to advance in cost premiums endeavored 
to keep pace and more assureds 
dropped out. Society is seriously dis- 
organized in this country as well as 
abroad and the need for protection 
against violence of all kinds, ag well as 
purely accidental misfortune, was never 
more clearly demonstrated. This ap- 
plies to all large centers throughout the 
country. 


Travelers On Morgan Loss 


The heaviest glass loss in the Wall 
Street bomb explosion will fall upon 
the Travelers, which carried a blanket 
glass policy on the entire Morgan 
building, inside and out. As practically 
ali glass in the building, including the 
skylights, was demolished, the loss will 
be considerable. The Morgan building’s 
windows were large and of special con- 
struction. The glass was also of an 
unusual kind which ft may be impos- 
sible to replace at this time. The large 
windows in the building have been 
valued as high as $1,000 each, There 
are nine of them. 

Aside from this loss there is no other 
of such large amount reported in New 
York as affecting any individual com- 
pany. The Globe Indemnity was on 34 
Wall Street, where the glass is most 
all out. The loss will be considerable. 
The New York Plate Glass was on the 
Mills Building, Equitable Trust Build- 
ing and the Stock Exchange and will 
suffer considerable, especially on the 
Equitable line. The Fidelity & Casualty 
was on the Bankers Trust line. Lloyds 
Plage Glass reports being on the Na- 
tional City Bank, where the loss is not 
serious. The Metropolitan had insured 
24 to 28 Pine Street and 52 Wall Street, 
‘where the glass was blown out on the 
upper floors. It is noticeable that after 
the force of the explosion had followed 
the line of least resistance upward be- 
tween the buildings, it spread out, 
breaking glass in the upper floors of 
buildings a considerable distance away. 
So it is that much glass in the back of 
45 William Street is out on the upper 
floors. The Globe Indemnity is housed 
in that building. Miscellaneous insur- 
ance offices throughout New York re- 
port losses of more or less severity. 

As is usual after such disasters the 
demand for glass insurance is stimulat- 
ed, for a time at least. There are al- 
ways a certain number of owners who 
are on the fence regarding insurance 
and these catastrophes help them to 
make up their minds on the side of pro- 
tection. 


Accident Insurance 


New York has not in many a day had 
such a grewsome but practical demon- 
stration of the need for accident insur- 
ance. Lawlessness igs rampant every- 
where creating danger to life, limb and 
health in a measure seldom if ever be- 
fore experienced in this United States. 
Accident insurance is cheap and the 
lesson taught by this bomb outrage is 
already being felt by insurance offices 
in a stimulated demand for protection. 
This has been materially aided by com- 
pany ativertising and activity of brokers 
and agents. 

Lucky on Compensation 

The Globe Indemnity was on the 
compensation line covering construction 
of the new Stock Exchange building 
across Broad Street from the Morgan 
office. No claims were reported. 

Considerable public liability insur- 
ance was carried by owners and tenants 
of damaged buildings, Whether they 
will be held in any measure responsible 
for the injury to pedestrians by falling 
glass remains to be seen. In any event 


Insurance Man Killed 

It is with deep regret that the death 
is recorded of William F. Hutchinson, 
of Garden City, a representative of the 
Equitable Life, and also a fire broker. 
He was in the office of the Globe In- 
demnity a few minutes before he was 
killed. In his pocket was found the 
identification card of an accident insur- 
ance company. 

Owing to the close proximity of the 
insurance district to the scene of the 
disaster, many insurance men had more 
or less narrow escapes. W. G. Wilson, 
the widely known Aetna Life man, of 
Cleveland, was at Wall and Broad 
streets just before the explosion. A 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer was in the Morgan office twenty 
minutes before the crash came. Nu- 
merous other persons connected with 
the business, while engaged in their 
usual occupation, passed or were near 
the scene but escaped injury. 

Insurance companies and agents were 
quick to advertise riot and accident 
coverage following the Wall Street ex- 
plosion. The Insurance Company of 
North America printed this advertise- 
ment: 

“Explosion and Riot Insurance, You 
never know when your property needs 
insurance. The hazards of peace, such 
as explosions and civil riots and commo- 
tion, are an ever imminent and unex- 
pected menace to property owners. A 
small yearly cost assures you of full 
coverage of loss and absolute freedom 
from worry. Insure now—save later 
regrets and loss. Your broker can se- 
cure policy covering property anywhere 
(world-wide). Ask him to get in touch 
with us.” 

The Home of New York printed this 
ad: 

“Damage caused by explosion is not 
covered by a fire insurance policy. Pro- 
tection against such loss is provided by 
the explosion, riot and civil commotion 
policy issued by the Home Insurance 
Company, New York.” 

The American Eagle, Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix printed this ad: 

“Explosion insurance. Yesterday, in 
the heart of the financial district, an 
explosion caused loss of life and heavy 
damage to property. It recalls the sim- 
ilar catastrophes of recent years at 
Communipaw, N. J.; Halifax, N. 8.; 
Black Tom, N. J.; Morgan, N. J., with 
resulting damage to property. Sound 
business judgment demands constant 
protection of your property against 
damage by explosion as well as by fire. 
The explosion insurance rate for office 
buildings is but 71%4c¢ per $100 (with 50 
per cent co-insurance). These three 
strong American companies are at your 
service. Consult your insurance broker 
about this coverage.” 

The Shallcross Companies used this 


copy: , “Explosion insurance policies 
written for large amounts while you 
wait.” 


This was the copy of the United 
States Casualty: “The accident policies 
issued by the United States Casualty 
Company cover injury by explosion.” 

Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby used 
this in their advertisement: “Explosion 
insurance. Insurance against damage 
of every kind resulting from explosion.” 

Among other companies advertising 
were the Commercial Union, Northern, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 


VICE PRESIDENTS CHOSEN 

F. A. McCarthy has resigned from 
Marsh & McLennan, New York, to be- 
come vice-president and director of 
Hall-Morse Company, Inc., New York. 
A. V. Luebbers, who succeeded his 
father in the marine insurance business 
which was taken over by Hall-Morse 
Company, Inc., last July, has also been 
elected a vice-president of the last- 
named concern. 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
i6 West Monroe St., Chicago, HL. 

Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 


‘ | Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Ansurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 151920 


| $5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,30 


NET.SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 1 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


2.37 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 











Greater Capacity 


for Local Agents 








80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 

NEW YORE DENVER 

901 Ford Bidg. 302 West Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Immediate telegraphic 


114 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


263 St. James St. 
MONTREAL 


107 8. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


NOES ccccadktieoksssmennbeuvens $2,297 ,350.46 
ERR: dcnswacccsakexcevcosens 1,517,850.59 
Surplus in United States....... $ 779,499.87 


Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919, 
PEROEND sacenndsceivensssonet $26,935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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“The risk of transhipment at Euro- 
pean ports and in the United Kingdom 
will be ten cents. 

“Transhipment at Atlantic ports by 
approved steamers—other than _ speci- 
fied liners, will be twenty cents. 

“On over age steamers, % per cent 
will be charged on vessels over fifteen 
years old and not less than 4 per cent 
on vessels over twenty years. 

“Owing to heavy fire losses, etc., in 
Japan on shipments of cotton to Jap- 
anese destinations, these rates have 
only been slightly reduced, but  ship- 
pers have return of twenty cents on the 


Cotton Pools Cut 
Rates 20 Per Cent 


IN FORCE FOR COMING YEAR 








Profitable Experience for Several Years 
Warrants Reduction to Shippers is 
One Explanation 


Supported by Both Parties 


The American merchant marine has gained a place on both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms and is supported 
by both parties. When both parties can agree unanimously 
on the program of the merchant marine, it must indicate that 





Marine rates on cotton shipments to 
Europe, which go into effect this month 
for the coming year, have been reduced 
20 per cent from the schedule that has 














been used by the underwriters for sev- 
eral years past. Both the Cotton Fire 
& Marine Underwriters, the syndicate 
of wholly American companies, and the 
old cotton pool, composed principally of 
foreign admitted companies with some 


domestic organizations, have cut their 
rates to the level now in force. 

Explanations of the reason for the 
reductions vary. According to one 
source of information cotton underwrit- 
ers have been particularly fortunate in 
not having heavy losses for the last 
three or four years and statistics cover- 
ing the experience of a decade have been 
such that the new rates will yield a 
profit to underwriting companies, and 
therefore shippers are entitled to the 
benefits of a lowering of insurance 
costs. The old cotton pool was the first 
to announce a downward revision of 
the rate schedule and the Cotton Fire 
& Marine Underwriters followed suit 
within a few days. Another explana- 
tion, as given by an underwriter for 
one of the companies belonging to the 
old pool, is that several independent 
companies, American and foreign, and 
belonging to neither re-insurance syndi- 
cate, have started an attack on ac- 
counts held by the pools and have 
forced the latter against their under- 
writing judgment to cut rates also in 
order to hold their business. This un- 
derwriter expresses the opinion that 
the present rates will not permit the 
companies to more than break even on 
cotton underwriting and that they will 
not remain as low permanently. As the 
cotton business has been a most satis- 
factory form of marine risk these inde- 
pendent companies are writing it and 
re-insuring their excess lines wherever 
they can in the same manner as the 
regular marine business is conducted. 

A summary of the principal changes 
in the rate schedule of the Cotton Fire 
& Marine Underwriters shows the 20 
per cent reduction affects shipments 
from all American ports except Savan- 
nah, the latter securing a cut of only 
174% per cent. On shipments to the 
United Kingdom, the rates’ include 
twenty-one days from commencement 
of discharge of steamer, and on ship- 
ments to Continental ports the rates 
include fifteen days’ shore risk after 
completion of discharge from steamer 
without additional charge. When pro- 
vided for in the certificate of insurance 
the underwriters are willing to grant a 
further fifteen day shore risk making 
in all thirty days after completion of 
discharge for an additional rate of 7% 
per cent on shipments to all European 
ports except Genoa for which an addi- 
tional rate of fifteen cents will apply. 

Other changes are listed as follows: 

“Five cents additional will be charged 
on shipments to Dunkirk, Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, ete. 

“Ten cents will be charged on ship- 
ments to Hamburg, Bremen and the 
West Coast of Italy. 

“Twenty cents additional for ship- 
ments to Oporto, Christiania, etc., also 
Venice, Trieste and Fiume. 

“Thirty cents additional for 
ments to Piraeus. 


ship- 


rates if policy is endorsed to the fol- 
lowing warranty:— 

“*Warranted free from liability on 
craft and/or on shore after discharge 
from ocean steamer at port of destina- 
tion.’ 

Domestic Rates 

“Domestic rates have also been re- 
duced all around approximately twenty 
cents. 

“The rates on C. I. F. shipments to 
curope, etc., and on domestic shipments 
will be subject to a reduction of ten 
cents on cotton on which the risk 
originates at the port or is purchased 
under local bill of lading for concentra- 
tion at a sea port. Thirty cents on cot- 
ton on which the risk commences only 
from the time of issue of railroad bill 
of lading to final destination or forty 
cents from which the risk originates 
from the issue of steamship bill of lad- 
ing. 

“Cost and freight rate, until on board 
steamers, is seventy cents and the de- 
duction on such shipments will be ten 
cents for port cotton or if purchased 
under railroad bill of lading for concen- 
tration at a sea port, thirty cents on 
which the risk terminates on issue of 
railroad bill of lading, thirty cents on 
local sales, thirty cents on which the 
risk commences from issue of railroad 
bill of lading, or forty cents from steam- 
ship bill of lading to final destination. 

“The return on cotton concentrated 


at approved compresses will be: 28% 
cents On compress classified Class 


‘AA,’ 27 cents on ‘A,’ 25 cents on ‘BB,’ 
20 cents on ‘B,’ 10 cents on ‘C,.’ 

“The transfer charge on cotton from 
inferior to superior presses has been 
eliminated and on cotton transferred 
from interior compresses for concen- 
tration at a sea port will be charged 
ten cents upon shipment and rated as 
port cotton when subsequently shipped. 

“Owing to the large reductions made 
in the basic rates the return in connec- 
tion with prepaid freight has been elim- 
inated. 

“Additional premium for average 
time at risk for the coming season will 
be as follows: 

“Two cents for each thirty days on 
premises, Class ‘AA’; 4 cents on ‘A’; 5 
cents on ‘BB,’ 12 cenfs on ‘B,’ 22 cents 
on ‘C’; and 32 cents on ‘D.’” 
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Benson Calls For 
Syndicate Support 


WARNS OF RENEWED RATE WAR 
Up to Shipowners to Protect Their 
Own Interests By Patronizing 
Syndicates, He Says 


More general support of the newly or- 
ganized American Marine’ Insurance 
Syndicates by American shipowners is 
called for by Admiral Benson, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, in a statement to 
the shipping interests and the public. 
The Admiral cites the possibility of for- 
eign companies cutting their hull rates 
to a drastic degree to secure American 
and that if ship- 
owners hope for the development of a 
American hull 
they must patronize 
though 


business warns our 


strong and serviceable 


insurance market 


the domestic companies even 


the rates charged by the latter are 


those quoted at 
The 


tendency still exists for vessel-owners 


higher than 


present by foreign 


slightly 
competitors. 
market for the cheapest 
view of the keen com- 


to scour the 
rates offered in 
petition for freight business, according 
to Admiral Benson, thus giving foreign 
underwriters a chance to demoralize the 
local hull market again. To prevent a 
recurrence of former conditions ship- 
ping interests should lend their whole 
support to the domestic syndicates. 

“As a general rule American shipping 
interests are showing a commendable 
spirit in supporting the newly organized 
marine insurance syndicates,” said the 
Admiral. “But frequently we encoun- 
ter certain vessel owners or prospective 
purchasers of vessels who manifest little 
interest in the question of whether or 
not their insurance is placed” with 
American underwriters. Even a very 
slight difference in the rate seems to 
determine their whole attitude in favor 
of foreign interests. They do not seem 
to be prompted by any desire to 
patronize home companies and seem to 
look only at the immediate cost rather 
than regard marine insurance as a Nna- 
tional service. Such an attitude is de- 
cidedly wrong and unfortunate. The 
task of building up and properly main- 
taining our shipping, foreign trade and 
insurance can never be accomplished 
unless there is loyal support by our 
citizens. Our investigation clearly re- 
veals the persistency with which for- 
eign merchants and vessel owners have 
always favored their own home under- 
writers. It should be our aim to emu- 
late their example. 

“It is not at all unlikely that our for- 
eign competitors, with a view to coun- 
teracting our efforts to establish a com- 
prehensive marine insurance business, 
may cut rates unduly, below even a liv- 
ing basis. This has been precisely the 
method used in the past to prevent the 
development of American marine insur- 
ance beyond insignificant proportions. 
Cut rates of course appear very attrac- 
tive for the moment and are intended to 
contro] business to such an extent as to 
starve our companies and frighten our 
capital from entering the business. But 
such rates of course are not lasting. 
When the real object, the elimination of 
competitors, has been attained rates are 
again, raised, and undoubtedly to a point 
sufficiently high to reimburse the vic- 
tors for the losses incurred during the 
competitive struggle. It is exceedingly 
short sighted to play into the hands of 
our adversaries by snatching the tempo- 
rary benefit of cut rates and later find 
ourselves permanently dependent upon 
them for our insurance requirements. 

“Any material reduction in rates on 
\merican risks by foreign underwrit- 
ers should be carefully considered 
from this viewpoint. What is needed 
is a long range view in the interest of 


the national welfare. American un- 
derwriters, so long as they are fair in 
their methods and premium charges, 
should be heartily supported by Amer- 
ican business interests, and should 
not be deserted for trivial reasons or 
because of methods practiced by for- 
eign competitors. It is only through 
general support on the part of all 
American interests that the newly or- 


ganized insurance syndicates can 
grow into a strong and lasting insti- 
tution and perform their greatest 
service to both clients and_ nation. 
Failure in this respect will mean a 
continuation of past deplorable con- 
ditions, namely, the unnecessary flow 
of millions of dollars of marine pre- 
miums to the other side, the use of 


marine insurance by our competitors 
as a commercial weapon against our 
interests and inability on our part to 
properly safeguard commercial infor- 
mation.” 


MARINE CLUB PROSPECTS 


Survival Depends Wholly Upon More 
Active Support from Members 
At the Next Meeting 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Marine Insurance Club 
held last week it was decided to circu- 
larize the members between now 
and the meeting scheduled for Oc- 
tober to get their views regarding the 
continuation of the club. Since the an- 
nual business meeting of the club is 
held in October there must necessarily 
be one next month, but should the mem- 
bers fail to respond affirmatively to the 
circulars which they will receive the 
board of directors have decided to dis- 


band the organization until such time 
as sufficient interest exists to revive it. 

The Marine Insurance Club is the 
only form of association open to all 


members of every office that exists in 
the marine district, and its possibilities 
for service in various ways is unlimited 
providing proper support is” given. 
Every other branch of insurance has a 
popular organization, such as the Life 
Underwriters’ Association for life insur- 
ance men; the William Street Club for 
fire underwriters and brokers; and the 
New York Claim Association and the 
Health and Accident Claim Association 
for casualty men. With the passing of 
the Marine Club, if it is killed from 
lack of interest, will go the only med- 


ium for bringing together minor. offi- 
cials and department men, as well as 
company executives, into closer and 


friendlier relationships than is possible 
today. The present most ardent sup 
porters of the Marine Insurance Club 
are marine company officials and prom- 
inent brokers who understand thorough- 
ly all the educational and social advan- 
tages which the club can offer to every 
man in the marine field. 

Able speakers whose words in their 
respective fields are well nigh authori- 
tative are easy to secure but the club 
officers refuse to attempt to provide an 
attractive program if only fifteen to 
twenty-five members are going to be 
present at each meeting. Suitable head- 
quarters for the club, moreover, are 
available if the members would only 
meet their financial obligations prompt- 
ly. But with neither moral nor financial 
support the directors and officers are 
powerless to keep the club alive. Be- 
fore the present members answer the 
questions the club officers put to them 
in the circulars that are being sent out, 
they will do well to discuss the prob- 
lem with their fire, life, or casualty in- 
surance friends. 





ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE’S TRIP 


Robert Van Iderstein, president of 
the International Fire & Marine Ag- 
ency, expects to return from Europe 


early in October. 





The steamer “Elias Issaias”, Greek, 
bound from Baltimore for Piraeus, has 
been abandoned at sea, 
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Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
to Move Downstairs 


WILL REPLACE THE MARITIME 








Additional Space for Former Will Per- 
mit of Consolidation of All 
Departments 





Appleton & Cox, Inc., the marine 
underwriting agency for nine com- 
panies, foreign and domestic, will move 
on about the first of next month into 
the quarters now occupied by the Mari- 
time Underwriting Agency on the 
ground, second and third floors of 3 
South William Street. The Maritime 
will take over the space in the same 
building on the fourth and fifth floors 
which Appleton & Cox has held for 
several years, with Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes retaining the same offices as 
heretofore. 

The occupation of the “marble pal- 
ace” on the first floor by Appleton & 
Cox is a distinct step forward in the 
affairs of that prominent underwriting 
house. Not until it moved into the 
Seligman Building had it ever been 
housed above the street level and for 
more than a year the officers of the 
agency have been negotiating with real 
estate men for more suitable space. 
Under the new system the agency ac- 
quires considerable more room than be- 
fore and is permitted to consolidate all 
the departments. At present Appleton 
& Cox occupies bits of office space in 
three or four buildings in the Beaver 
Street district as well as having space 
on as many floors in 3 South William 
Street. The agency will gain both well 
deserved prestige and better organiza- 
tion efficiency when it takes over its 
new headquarters. During the last 
three years Appleton & Cox has ex- 
panded so rapidly that it has far out- 
grown the present offices and had ar- 
rangements not been completed satis- 
factorily with Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
it would undoubtedly have moved to 
another building at the expiration of 
the lease now in force. 

When the Maritime Underwriting Ag- 
ency becomes settled upstairs it will 
continue to engage in underwriting on 
a restricted scale. Several months ago 
the agency ceased writing special risk 
business and since that time being on 
the ground floor has been of little added 
advantage. One of the officials of Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes states that all 
rumors that the Maritime will lose any 
companies which it represents are un- 
founded and that the change of loca- 
tion in no manner affects the business 
operations of the agency. 

The Seligmans originally constructed 
the ground floor office, and it was found 
to be suited admirably for a marine 
underwriting office when the present 
owners purchased the building. On 
May 1, 1919, three months after it was 
organized, the Maritime moved into the 
“marble hall.” It then underwrote, 
under the direction of J. Scofield Rowe, 
for the companies formerly represented 
by Whist & Co. and about that time 
became marine manager for the Bank- 
ers & Shippers. The agency engaged 
in active underwriting on a wide basis 
until the beginning of this year when 
market conditions became so demoral- 
ized that few offices in the loca] market 
were able to do business profitably, and 
many of them, like the Maritime, were 
compelled to reduce their activities. 


W. H. LA BOYTEAUX’S NEW BOOKS 





J. & H. President Publishes Handbook 
For Masters and Hand Rules of 
the Road At Sea 





W. H. LaBoyteaux, president of John- 
son & Higgins, is the author of two 
new books on shipping which have re- 
cently been published. One is “The 
Hand Rules of the Road at Sea,” and 
the other, “Handbook For Masters.” 
The first is a clear analysis and lucid 
explanation of the laws and court de- 
cisions in the United States and Eng- 


Bomb Injures Few 
in Marine Offices 


HEAVY PLATE GLASS DAMAGE 





Heads of Atlantic Mutual and Osborn 
& Co. Had Remarkable Escapes 
When Glass Fell 





Few persons were injured by the 
bomb explosion last Thursday in the 
four marine insurance offices facing on 
Wall Street between William and 
Broad Streets, and those who were hit 
were only slightly cut by pieces of 
flying glass. Considerable property 
damage was done, however, in the 
offices of the Atlantic Mutual, Johnson 
& Higgins, Mather & Co., and T. L. 
Osborn & Co., practically all the heavy 
plate glass windows in each being de- 
stroyed as well as some of the private 
office glass partitions. 

Fortunately none of the executive 
officers of the afore-mentioned organi- 
zations were among the injured, al- 
though several were at their desks 
close by the Wall Street windows when 
the explosion occurred, while others 
had at the moment for one reason or 
another, been elsewhere in their offices. 
Cornelius Eldert, president of the At- 
lantic Mutual, and C. E. Fay, second 
vice-president, were sitting at their 
desks in the little enclosure at the 
Wall Street end of the main office 
when the bomb exploded, but both 
jumped and dashed to safety before the 
glass from the windows fell where they 
had been a second before. W. W. Par- 
sons, first vice-president, and W. D. 
Winter, secretary of the company, who 
were attending meetings in another 
building, found their desks covered 
with broken glass when they returned 
after the first excitement had subsided. 
The windows of the Atlantic Mutual are 
among the largest in any office on the 
blocks and bits of glass flew all over the 
office, yet only two or three clerks were 
struck. 

The escape of T. L. Osborn, president 
of the brokerage house of Osborn & Co., 
and Bernard T. Nolan, head of the New 
York office, was slightly less narrow 
than that of the Atlantic Mutual execu- 
tives. Both the former were in the lo- 
cal office, but had left their private 
offices to answer telephone calls when 
the crash came. All the front windows 
went and also the interior glass en- 
closures. Mr. Nolan later said that 
neither he nor Mr. Osborn could have 
escaped serious injury had they been 
caught at their desks because glass fell 
simultaneously from all directions. 

Several clerks and stenographers em- 
ployed by Johnson & Higgins and 
Mather & Co. were struck when the 
windows caved in, but they are back at 
their places this week. With remark- 
able rapidity all traces of the disaster 
were cleared away in every office and 
by Saturday new plate glass windows 
replaced each of those that was de- 
stroyed. 


land pertaining to rights of way on the 
high seas, with practical illustrations 
taken from more than three hundred 
court cases. Most collisions, according 
to Mr. LaBoyteaux, are due to misun- 
derstanding or ignorance on the part of 
captains and pilots who are unable to 
foresee for certain the intended move- 
ments of approaching vessels. To make 
the rules in force more easily under- 
standable for navigators and so reduce 
shipping losses the author has compiled 
this valuable book. 

“A Handbook for Masters” deals 
largely with the management of ves- 
sels and salvage operations. It includes 
practical suggestions in connection with 
general and particular average; prin- 
ciples covering claims under insurance 
with proofs of loss; and what the cor- 
rect procedure is to release stranded 
vessels or to salvage vessels that have 
been damaged. This volume by Mr. La 
Boyteaux is sponsored by the American 
Steamship Owners’ Mutual Protection 
and Indemnity Association. 
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NORWEGIAN HULL SITUATION 





Market Demoralized Through Efforts of 
Individual Companies to Slash 
All Rates 





What may happen when underwrit- 
ers abolish co-operation and _ start 
ruinous rate-cutting is demonstrated to- 
day in Norway where the hull market 
has become horribly upset. Such an un- 
healthy condition existed in the Amer- 
ican hull market until the syndicates 
lifted rates and changed conditions to 
what is considered a secure and profit- 
able basis. The following paragraph 
on the Norwegian situation, taken from 
“Fairplay,” should serve as a warning 
to those who believe individualism 
rather than co-operation is the better 
system to follow. 

“Some eighteen months ago the Nor- 
wegian market abandoned the tariff of 
hull rates which had governed the 
market there for a considerable num- 
ber of years. At first it was thought 
that tke absence of a tariff would not 
affect business to any great degree, but 
it now seems that rate-cutting on the 
part of some of the newer concerns has 
reduced the market to a critical condi- 
tion. In Christiania underwriters in- 
stituted daily meetings at the Ex- 
change in order to fix rates; but these 
meetings, after dropping to three times 
a week, are now held only once a week, 
and appear to be ineffective. An at- 
tempt on the part of the Central Union 
of Marine Underwriters to gain the ad- 
herence of non-tariff companies to a 
new hull tariff has also failed, and it 
would seem that the market will have 
to work out its own salvation by the 
bitter experience of a series of un- 
profitable years, which will end in the 
elimination of the weaker concerns by 
the process of starvation.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 
Dullness Prevails in World’s Commod- 
ity Markets, Says Nationa! Bank 
of Commerce 


A short summary of business condi- 
tions and international trade prosnects 
has been prepared by the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York, and 
is published herewith as follows: 

The condition now prevailing in the 
United States of declining prices and 
of consequent hesitation on the nart of 
the buyer, whether he be manufactur- 
er or ultimate consumer, prevails in 


every important country of the world. 


The British textile industries have felt 
not only a slackened domestic demand 
but the effects of curtailed buying in 
distant markets, especially India. The 
boot, shoe and leather industries of the 
United Kingdom are now in a state of 
stagnation. Extreme dullness in the 
main commodity markets is reported 
from Constantinople. Business in South 
Africa is likewise reported as dull. 
The Japanese situation is a matter of 
common knowledge. Ports as widely 
seattered as the Piraeus and Barran 
quilla are congested with goods bought 
in large quantities at the flood-tide of 
postwar prosperity. These goods must 
now be handled on over-burdened rail 
ways. in markets disposed to be criti- 
cal of prices. 

The rest of the world has become 
accustomed to the absence of the 
countries of central and of eastern 
Europe as producers and consumers of 
manufactured goods, but their con 
tinued inability to buy certain classes 
of raw materials is being increasingly 
felt. i 

If the business hesitation now prev- 
alent in the United States were pecu- 
liarly an American condition, a quick 
return to a condition of activity 
could be anticipated, An adjust 
ment of international trade, however, 
will require a long period for its com- 
pletion. American business must de 
pend primarily on domestic demand, 
with the expectation of a fluctuating 
and uncertain foreign demand. 

A PiiILADELPHIA AD 

Here is an effective ad which was run 
by the Philadelphia Association in the 
“Record,” of that city: 

“Some years ago,” he said, “I was 
giving much thought to the preparation 
of a will. My three children were quite 
young. It was impossible to form any 
idea of the character and judgment of 
my two sons. Should I leave to their 
unlimited discretion, upon coming to 
their inheritance, the management of 
their property, or should I put them In 
trust? 

“In this perplexity it occurred to me 
that I might take sufficient insurance to 
be held in trust, the proceeds of the 
trust to be paid so long as they should 
live, and the principal to be available 
to dispose of by will upon their deaths. 

“I accordingly, took out four policies, 
creating four trusts, one for my wife 
and one for each child. This transac- 
tion has always been a source of gratl- 
fication to me, and I have commended 
the plan to many others.” 
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Future of Policy 
That’s Non-cancellable 


DISCUSSED BY GEO. GALLOWAY 


All Depends Upon Careful Selection of 
Risks; First Issued By Massa- 
chusetts Accident 


The noncancellable accident and 
health policy was recently discussed by 
George 5. Galloway, general manager of 
the American Service Bureau, Chicago. 
In tracing its history he said that the 
first noncancellable policy that he had 
any recollection of was one issued by 
the Massachusetts Accident Company 
of Boston about twelve years ago. The 
next policy of this kind was one issued 
by the Connecticut General, of Hart- 
ford. : 

The need for noneancellable accident 
and health insurance has long been 
recognized by many leading under- 
writers, but it has come into proml- 
nence only recently and largely for two 
reasons, he said. One is that the con- 
servative underwriters saw fit to gather 
all available facts on which to base 
their rates before offering such a policy 
to the public, and the other is that the 
more bold underwriters were merely 
waiting for some one to suggest a basis 
on which this form of insurance could 
be sold. 

“ firmly believe that the noneancel- 
lable policy will become a fixture in the 
accident and health insurance field, and 
while I do not believe that it will ever 
enjoy the wide and almost universal 
popularity of the more familiar forms 
of accident insurance, yet it will doubt- 
less be sold extensively by the life in- 
surance companies and larger accident 
and health companies that sell the so- 
called commercial policies,” he con- 
tinued 

“One of the large eastern life insur- 
ance companies that opened an accident 
and health department a few years ago 
has, for some time, been selling a non- 
cancellable policy and J am informed 
that 85 per cent of its accident and 
health business is on this plan. 

“T find that many underwriters with 
whom I have discussed this subject 
seem to overlook the fact that the only 
real uncertain feature of the noncan- 
cellable policy is the noncancellable 
provision itself. The cost of every other 
provision in the policy is capable of 
exact determination by those under- 
writers who have had sufficient exper- 
ience and who have reduced their ex- 
perience to figures that may be used in 
making rates. Before you can under- 
take to issue a noncancellable policy, 
you should have figures that will tell 
you just what changes you can safely 
make in present standard rates—-on ac- 
count of the liability exception periods 
that are provided for in most noncan- 
cellable policies. 
must do your own guessing as to the 
charge that you should make on account 
of the noncancellable provision. It is 
really not sufficient, in this form of in- 
surance, to merely copy rates and policy 


Then, of course, you, 


provisions as is sometimes done with 
the more popular forms of accident and 
health insurance. 

“When you issue a noncancellable 
policy, you are looking into a very dark 
and uncertain future and the question 
of adequate reserves becomes of con- 
trolling importance. When you are 
dealing with the possibility of paying 
for total and permanent disability to 
claimants who may be anywhere from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age, 
you have a very serious problem before 
you to determine what reserves may be 
necessary to take care of claims that 
continue through a long period of 
years. The possibl@ liability involved 
in such claims is far greater than the 
average liability under life insurance 
policies. Then you can also readily 
understand that the state insurance de- 
partments will not let you overlook 
this very important requirement as to 
reserves when you submit for approval 
a noncancellable policy form. Then 
after determining what additional rate 
to charge for the noncancellable pro- 
vision of your policy, you are facing the 
further necessity of fortifying yourself 
with underwriting safeguards that are 
but little known in the average accident 
and health office. 

“As has been pointed out by other re- 
cent writers on the subject, the appear- 
ance of noncancellable policies on the 
market found a prompt welcome from 
many impaired risks. 

“A question of vital importance to a 
company that is putting out a noncan- 
cellable policy is how to guard against 
the acceptance of impaired or otherwise 
undesirable risks, on the noncancellable 
plan. 

“The losses under noncancellable pol- 
icies, particularly those having pro- 
visions covering the liability exception 
periods, will doubtless average much 
larger in proportion to the premium 
charged than losses under the usual 
accident and health policy. In fact, it is 
my belief that the possible liability 
under such policies will, as stated be- 
fore, average much higher in proportion 
to the premium charged than losses 
under life insurance policies. 

“The average life insurance policy, I 
understand, is about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. If you get a permanent 
and total disability claim for one hun- 
dred dollars a month, it will not take 
long to pay out more than twenty-five 
hundred dollars. The premium rate for 
that one hundred dollars a month will 
doubtless be considerable less than the 
average life insurance premium. This 
point is mentioned merely to suggest 
the importance of careful underwriting. 

“It would seem that the company 
writing the noncancellable policy 
should employ every available means 
to make a careful selection of its risks.” 


The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, New York, has ruled that for 
hotels, excluding power laundry, Code 
9050 be used. In auditing payroll on 
hotel risks, the governing rate should 
be applied to all employes, including 
restaurant, bar-room (if any), musi- 
‘ians, entertainers, etc. 
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Limitation of Profits 
Foreseen for Carriers 


TENDENCY SEEN IN STATUTES 
E. J. Faulkner of Woodmen Accident 
Extols Benefits of Mutuals; 
Views on Competition 


K. J. Faulkner, first vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies for the 
Woodmen Accident, told the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference in 
Chicago this week that he believes 
State laws are being shaped in favor of 
the mutual plan of insurance; that com- 
petition is a bogy and that simple pol- 
icies should be sold without frills. Fol- 
lowing are some of the ideas to which 
Mr. Faulkner gave expression in giv- 
ing reasons why the mutual plan is of 
advantage to the insured: 

All incentive to reject, cut down, 
quibble over, or compromise claims, in 
order to make a profit, is lacking. 

Considerable saving in cost is pos- 
sible, owing to the more favorable laws 


‘with reference to taxation. 


Most mutual companies being limited 
to certain defined risks have, therefore, 
a less complicated working plan and 
are able to make considerable saving in 
overhead. 

Mutual companies usually follow one 
well defined method of doing business, 
with a limited number of policy forms, 
and do not, as a rule, indulge in costly 
experiments. For example, my com- 
pany has never issued a policy with a 
double indemnity clause for railroad 
wreck, hotel fire, etc., nor has it, in its 
thirty years’ experience, indulged in 
frills. While the double indemnity 
proposition is doubtless a good talking 
point, it has, I believe, proven a rather 
costly advertisement, and I am inclined 
to believe that if the sums which have 
been paid for losses of this character 


had been equally distributed by way of 
larger weekly indemnities it would have 
been more equitable to the policyhold- 
ers and, incidentally, more profitable to 
the company. 

It has been my observation that sales- 
men are apt to over-sell policies which 
are liberally provided with frills. The 
beneficiary insurance clause seems to 
be particularly a trouble-breeder. [| 
have been reliably informed that in one 
case twelve members of a family made 
claim under one policy, due to this well 
advertised frill. 

No Need To Fight 

I read in a recent issue of a well- 
known insurance publication that al- 
though “mutual concerns are permitted 
by law to accumulate a surplus but if 
they do so they must accumulate ijt out 
of profits withheld from the members 
so that the members are after all fur- 
nishing capital and surplus, the cost of 
which it is claimed is eliminated.” If 
this statement is true, then all earnings 
of stock companies, aside from the in- 
terest from its invested capital, are also 
accumulated out of profits withheld 
from the policyholders. The publication 
from which the above quotation is taken 
is making a strong fight for the preser- 
vation of the American Agency System, 
a worthy cause and against which there 
can be no argument, but I question the 
necessity of making such a fight. Any 
plan of insurance that is successful, safe 
and sound has a place and should be 
encouraged. 

Public Utilities Cited 

In my opinion the day of the mutual 
plan is just dawning. The business of 
insurance is beginning to be more and 
more recognized as a quasi public in- 
stitution. You all know what is hap- 
pening to municipal utilities, and 
whether we like it or not, the time is 
near at hand when all public services 
and quasi public concerns will be lim- 
ited to earning a nominal profit, as are 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Blair & Lane’s New Line 

Blair & Lane, Pittsburgh and Greens- 
burg, Pa., have originated a new line 
of insurance that is of particular in- 
terest in those parts of the country 
where coal mining is one of the im- 
portant industries. 

This new line is coverage against 
property damage to underground mine 
working from explosions of coal dust, 
gases or other causes, says “The Insur- 
ance World.” The line is original with 
the firm, and was brought out by the 
members after consultation with mine 
owners and after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the practical phases of the cov- 
erage. The new line has nothing to do 
whatever with the injury to the mining 
force, but is intended to provide the 
mine owner with protection for the ac- 
tual damage done his property if an 
explosion occurs. 

. . * 
Lost Opportunity 

E. H. Morrill, Jr., of the Aetna Life, 
says that if the schedule of events at the 
Bear Mountain field day last Saturday 
had included a long distance telephone 
endurance test, he could have won it. 
Mr. Hoppin says Morrill wouldn't have 
had a Chinaman’s chance with him and 
several in the office believe Hoppin is 
right. 

= 7 s 
Lock Your Baby 

There appears to be need for insur- 
ance against kidnapping. Adults are 
spirited away during election rows and 
children are picked up most anywhere. 
A few policies of this kind are re- 
ported to have been issued, presumably 
through Lloyds. With a proper locking 
device it might be done safely. 

7. 
John Patterson’s Career 

John Patterson, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance, Saginaw, was elected a vice- 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference. He has been in 
that branch of the casualty business 
since 1901, when he became connected 
with the then United States Benevolent 
Society, Saginaw, which was re-insured 
by the United States Health & <Acci- 
dent. In 1910 Mr. Patterson was made 
superintendent of claims for that com- 
pany and he went with the Standard 
Accident in 1911, becoming superintend- 
ent of the accident department in 1912. 
Last year he returned to his old organi- 
zation, which meanwhile had _ been 
changed in name. Since being in the 
Conference Mr. Patterson has been ac- 
tive on the Manual Committee. 


Covers Everything 

This year the National Safety Coun- 
cil will begin its ninth annual safety 
congress in Milwaukee, September 27. 
It is the biggest thing of its kind in the 
world. Besides a public mass meeting, 
the following sectional meetings will be 
held: Public safety, public utilities, 
employes’ publications, health service, 
mining, first aid, automotive, cement, 
chemical, construction, meat packers, 
metals, paper and pulp, rubber, steam 
railroad, textile, wood working, safety 
bulletins, education, engineering, wo- 
men in industry, drain dust, electric 
railway. 

s . * 
Watch Milwaukee 

Milwaukee is seeking to become 
famous in an entirely new direction. 
It’s a dry subject, but can Milwaukee 
go one week without an accidental 
death? That is the aim of the “No 








Accident Campaign” to be carried on 


September 26-October 2. Ordinarily 7 
or 8 persons are killed in Milwaukee 
each week. : 
’ 2 e 
How Conference Builds 

Speaking of the success of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
President I. M. Hamilton said just be- 
fore his retirement from office: “So 
salutary and effective has been the 
‘Golden Rule business method, one to- 
ward the other’ that raiding among 
members may be said to be non-exist- 
ent. It is true there has been occasion 
to discipline, to warn or to advise. But 
action taken has been so considerate 
and fair, even though properly correct- 
ive, that its propriety and justice were 
admitted, its decrees accepted and the 
results have been almost total elimina- 
tion of company abuses from the busi- 
ness of health and accident underwrit- 
ing for it should be noted that from 
extending correct treatment and co- 
operation to follow Conference mem- 
bers it is but a step to extending the 
same fine treatment and co-operation to 
non-conference members which benefits 
the business as a whole immeasurably 
as it is a well-known fact that ‘like be- 
gets like’ and it is not easy to mistreat 
one who has been friendly and fair to 


you.” 
* * 


Platt Street Space Taken 

The Union Indemnity has leased the 
ground floor at 21 Platt Street. This is 
the New Orleans company that is to 

build at 96-100 Maiden Lane. 

s * * 

What to Expect 
Just how is business? That's a ques- 
tion many are asking now. Well, here’s 
what Richard S. Hawes, president of 
the American Bankers’ Association, told 
his fellow members at their annual 
convention: “Our salvation today is 
neither pleasing nor critical. There is 
undoubtedly a lower price tendency that 
has not as yet reached its level. None 
can deny that we are getting back to a 
buyers’ market after a spell of the most 
riotous spending ever known in our his- 
tory. Industrial activity seems likely 
to lessen under such conditions, al- 
though the demand for goods seems as 
yet to exceed supply. Exports have de- 
creased, leaving more goods on this 
market, labor is. more plentiful and 
there is more efficiency in production, 
all of which has had its share in the 

downward trend of prices.” 

* . . 
Dentists Need Insurance 

Another illustration of how a dentist 
may suffer heavy loss for alleged im- 
proper performance of his work is 
shown by a recent case in Brooklyn. 
Doctor Victor W. Crossman has been 
sued on a charge that a tooth was al- 
lowed to fall into the lung of Mrs. Cora 
Minns, for whom he was doing some 
work. Mr. Minns has sued in one action 
for $10,000, for “the loss of the services 
of his wife,” and in the second action 
for $50,000, as administrator of his 
wife’s estate. The papers which were 
drawn by Dennis R. O’Brien, attorney, 
charge that Mrs. Minns went to Dr. 
Crossman’s office to have ten teeth ex- 
tracted, that the dentist allowed one of 
the teeth to fall into her left lung, and 
that he kept her under an anaesthetic 
for forty-five minutes, but did not tell 
her when she regained consciousness 
that one of the teeth had fallen down 
her windpipe. Had she been so in- 
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formed, the complaint alleges, her life 
might have been saved by tracheotomy. 
* * 
Jewellers Urged to Insure 

Because jewellers have lost so much 
money as a result of robberies, burglar- 
ies and pilferage, the American National 
Retail Jewellers’ Association, at its an- 
nual convention, adopted a_ forceful 
resolution urging its members to carry 
insurance to protect against these risks. 
The resolution reads: 

“Resolved: That the financial solidity 
and safety of our members has become 
alarmingly endangered by various forms 
of burglary, and it is therefore recom- 
mended that they carry burglary insur- 
ance sufficient to protect them against 
this form of loss and urged that they 
take immediate steps to obtain such 
protection. The many losses by burg- 
lary recently suffered by jewellers 
makes it absolutely imperative that this 
be done.” 


* . 
Might Have Been Worse 
The number of persons who “had 
just passed the Morgan building” or 


who “were just going down in that sec- 
tion” about the time of the bomb ex- 
plosion last Thursday, would throw a 
scare into any accident insurance man- 
ager. Just suppose they had all actually 
been there. 

’ > 7 

Why Claim Adjusters Go Crazy 

This one is vouched for by The Trav- 
elers: 

Dear Wm.: 

Last Sat. afternoon 25th while going 
to New Haven below Wa'lingford on 
state road I struck a dog, there were 
three Italian fellows and two rabbit 
hound, dogs they had been hunting 
they stood alongside of road and when 
I came allong one fellow started across 
and one of dogs followed appeared to 
me as if dog was puppy. the fellow 
strolled along slow and dog hardly 
crawled allong. I was about 60 ft. 
away blew horn I thing dog would be 
across when I got to spot. I did not 
notice him until I struck dog he laid 
over on side I though dead, I did not 
stop as pobaly I shought have done 
but I thought dog was dead what was 
use, They jumped in motor cycle car 
followed me, asked me if I would set- 
tle for god I said no that they had 
plenty time to have taken hold of dog 
or had right to have waited until I had 
gone by. They said if dog died they 
would make me settle. Only thing 
that bothers me is I had ought to have 
stoped car and looked dog over. I 
thought it best to let you know if you 


woud notify Ins. Company who has 
liability, so if the get after me, they 
the Company would know what to do 
Yours very truly, ete 
* + e 
Fichter To Be Broker 
W. B. Fichter will leave the Commer- 
cial Casualty October 1 to become vice- 
president of the Victory Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, 55 Avenue B, New York. He is 
now superintendent of the health and 
accident department at the New York 
office in William Street. Mr. Fichter is 
a young man with seven years of good 
solid experience in the casualty busi- 
ness and the brokerage field He is 
gentlemanly, courteous and possesses 
many of the qualities conducive to sue- 
cess in this business 
* * * 
Bond Rate Questioned 
Adequacy of rates for prohibition en 
forcement bonds has been questioned 
The companies have but a small ex 
perience on which to base a change, 
however. It has been suggested that 
the Towner Rating Bureau obtain the 
experience of all the companies, 
* + * 


Companies To Be Paid 
It is now known definitely that the 
Government will reimburse the insur- 
ance companies for glass losses suffered 
in the explosion at Morgan, N. J., in 
October, 1918, 
” * om 
Hartford Accident Moved 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
moved to 110 William Street, Sept. 18. 
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Recommendations By 
Actuarial Bureau 


STANDARDIZATION CONFERENCE 


Effort to Remedy Confused Conditions 
and Improve Standards for 
Sprinklers 


The Central Actuarial Bureau will 
hold its Fitth Annual Standardization 
Conference in Chicago October 4. In 
order that improved and more uniform 
standards in sprinklered risks may be 
established, and to remedy some con- 
fused conditions which now seem to 
exist, the folowing proposed general 
amendments to Rules of Practice will 
be given consideration, 

Spacing of Automatic Sprinklers 
Add: 

There should be a clearance of at 
least 1 in. between deflector and lower 
face of capitals in concrete buildings 
where it is necessary to place heads 
under or near the capitals. 

Addition to Paragraph 8: 

except that heads under combusti- 
ble suspended or top floor ceilings may 
be spaced the same as pendant heads 
under fireproof cel ings provided there 
is a full complement of sprinklers im 
mediately above such suspended = ceil- 
ing and provided there is an unfinished 
floor in the attic above top floor ceiling 
with a full complement of sprinklers 
in attic 

Pipe Sizes 

Add: 

Lines up to and ineluding fourteen 
in number only should be connected on 
either side of the cross main, If in a 
few cases it is found necessary to con- 
nect more than fourteen lines a’l cross 
main pipe sizes up to and including 
connection for the fourteenth line 
should be increased one pipe size and 
all cross main piping beyond the four- 
teenth line should carry twenty per 
cent less heads than the allowable load 
under pipe schedu’e. In no case will 
more than twenty-two branch lines be 
permitted on a side of a cross main. 

Valves and Fittings 
Add: 

Where small hand hose is connected 
to sprinkler risers or mains controlling 
valves should be of the approved hose 
gate type and should be provided with 
one-eighth inch pet cock drains, 

Miscellaneous Rules 
Add: 

Where in a few cases it may be nec 
essary to use underground wrought 
jron or steel piping as a connection 
from a system to sprinklers in a de- 
tached bui ding, such piping shall -be 
galvanized and shall be tarred before 
being buried. 

Small hand hose will be required in 
theatre buildings on each side of stage 
at each level in the stage chamber. 

Gravity Tanks 
Add: 

Wherever gravity tanks constitute 

a source of supply, recording steam 


gauges should be connected to the 
steam line for gravity tank heater. 

Chime joists under gravity tanks may 
be eliminated where flat bottom steel 
tanks are supported on a concrete plat- 
form provided the bottom of the tank 
is tirred and laid in a cement grouting. 

All gravity tank risers shall be paint- 
ed before being covered with frost- 
proof boxing. 

The following recommendation will 
be made to the National Automatic 
‘iprinkler Association, New York for 
smendments to the Bureau’s Advisory 
Rules of Practice, 

“Gravity Tanks: Under this section, 
we would recommend the elimination 
of paragraph two. 

“Reason—-Water heaters for tanks 
larger than 50,000 gallons capacity are 
performing practical service. We see 
no reason why additional heaters for 
larger tanks should be discriminated 
against.” 

Miscellaneous Rules 

“We would recommend that the 
eight story limit in the requirement for 
floor valves in the first paragraph of 
this section be eliminated and that the 
rule be to the effect that no floor valves 
wil! be required except in special cases, 
end list such as special classes in 
which floor valves may be required. 

“Reason—There does not seem to be 
any more necessity to have floor valves 
in a 9-story building than in an 8-story 
building, and if the general requirement 
were to be eliminated and special class- 
es listed in which floor valves may be 
required, this would insure careful fore- 
thought in designing equipment for the 
ouildings in these classes.” 

Other Recommendations 

Svecial recommendations will also be 
made to the Kentucky Actuarial Bu- 
reau, Ohio Inspection Bureau, Tennes- 
see Inspection Bureau, Western Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, Fire Pro- 
tection Survey, Chicago; Automatic 
Sprinkler Company of America, Kan- 
sas City; Fire Protection Company, 
Chicago; Grinnell Company, Provi- 
dence; Grinnell Company, Cleveland; 
Independent Aetna Sprinkler Company, 
Philadelphia; General Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago; Deming H. Lucas, Chi- 
cago; Kagle Tank Company, Chicago 
and the Pacific Actuarial Bureau. 


Selecting Physicians 

Writing on the economy of proper 
medical treatment in compensation 
cases, a writer saps of the selection of 
a physician by an employer: “No em- 
ployer who is conscientious will employ 
a man to take care of his employes 
whom he would not employ to take care 
of his family, and it is a reection upon 
the honesty of opinion of an employer 
who employs one surgeon to care for 
his employes and another to care for 
himself and family. It has been my ex- 
perience up to this time that most em- 
ployers do not go to the company doctor 
when they themselves are ill, which 
would seem to indicate that their opin- 
ion is that any doctor will do for the 
workmen, but they must have the best 
for themselves. If the employer is a 
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good business man and looks into the 
subject thoroughly, I believe he will 
decide that the best doctor he can get, 
who is specially trained in industrial 
work, who is a graduate of a good 
school, who has had an interneship in 
a first-class hospital, who has had ex- 
perience under a competent surgeon, or 
if possible has taken a special course 
in industrial surgery, is the best invest- 
ment, because such a man will inspire 
confidence in the employes, smooth the 
way for amicable adjustment of claims, 
make a small percentage of disability 
where there may have been a large per- 
centage, prevent disabilities where 
they are preventable, and save his sal- 
ary every three months for any large 
employer of labor, say nothing of the 
trouble which is saved to the human 
race which is brought about by dis- 
abilities. 
H. Von Elm Advanced 

H. Von Elm, will take W. B. Fichter’s 
place as accident and health depart- 
ment superintendent in the New York 
branch of the Commercial Casualty. 
Mr. Von Elm has been with the Com- 
pany for several years and has shown 
capacity for handling this line. 

CHANGES IN PROGRAM 

The White Sulphur Springs program 
has been changed in several items. 
Norman R. Moray, of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, will be one of the 
five-minute speakers on mutual com- 


pensation competition, September 29. 
George L. Truitt, of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, New York, will take the place of 
C. J. Kehoe as a five-ginute speaker. 
A. W. Whitney, of the Compensation 
Bureau, will open the discussion on mu- 
tual automobile competition, on behalf 
of the International Association. M.B. 
Tresevant, of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will take the place of 
Eliot Goodwin. 





NEW ENDORSEMENT DRAWN 

The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, New York, has adopted the fol- 
lowing endorsement “L” limiting lia- 
bility under Paragraph 1-(b) of the Uni- 
versal Standard Policy: 

“In consideration of the reduced pre- 
mium rate at which this policy is issued, 
it is agreed that the Company’s lia- 
bility under paragraph 1-(b) of the pol- 
icy to which this endorsement is at- 
tached for one person injured shall be 
limited to $ — and, subject to that 
limit for each person, the Company’s 
total liability under said paragraph on 
account of any one accident covering 
more than one person shall be limited 
to $———. 

“Nothing herein contained shall vary, 
modify or alter any provision or condi- 
tion of the policy other than as above 
stated. 

“To be attached to and form a part 
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That there is much sprinkler 

Sprinkler leakage business to be had 
Business’ is the position taken by the 
Good Maryland Casualty, which 
says that despite the let-up 

in building in some lines, because of 
money conditions, building and labor 
costs, the installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems is taxing the facilities of the com- 
panies installing sprinkler equipments. 
These companies are finding their chief 
trouble in securing men and materials. 

The Central Actuarial Bureau, which 
deals with sprinkler installations and 
rates, reports the last six months as the 
busiest period in its history. A number 
of plants are going up installed with 
sprinkler systems containing 4,000 or 
5,000 sprinkler heads each, while one 
building reported will require 6,000 
heads to supply just one unit. This 
great demand for sprinkler systems has 
developed in the face of the high costs 
for such systems. 

This market should not be overlooked 
by the insurance agent, for this is the 
time that a special drive should be 
made. Effort 'gathis direction may 


mean not only ikler insurance, but 
other premiums, r the multiple line 
agent. 

* *” 

fow the Federal Cas- 

No Gain In lalty regards agents 

Misrepresenting who are lax in ob- 

Facts taining correct infor 


mation about ap- 
plicants is told in a recent issue of the 
Company’s “Record.” This also ap- 
plies to the agent who is not only lax 
but dishonest, The Federal says: 

By “the most short sighted and mis- 
guided agent a company has,” we do 
not mean the man who collects pre- 
miums and appropriates the money, for 
he is just a thief, who pays the penalty 


LIMITATION OF PROFITS 
FORESEEN BY CARRIERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


the street railway, electric light and 
telephone companies in many parts of 
the country. The day is near when in- 
surance companies of all lines will be 
included in this category. 


Price of Safety 


May there not be such a thing as pay- 
ing too much for safety? I maintain 
that a farmer who contributes $50 to 
$75 commission to an agent to see that 
he is safely written up in a safe con- 
cern exceeds all expectations of the 
“Safety First” campaign. There is also 
another way of looking at this “Safety” 
business. Which is the safer, contrib- 
uting $100 to a safe stock company with 
a sure chance of getting $30 or $35 of 
it back when you are knocked out and 
need it bad, or trusting your $100 to 
the shaky mutual with an even chance, 
or better, of getting $70 or $75 back 
when you need it most? 

After all, the one big fault of our 
business, as I see it, is that too many 
underwriters are scared of the bogy 
“competition,” when there is no com- 
petition. 

Simple Forms 

I am fully convinced that the great- 
est movement that can be made to 
popularize our business and to elimi- 
nate seventy-five .per cent of the grief 
is to put out simple policies without 
frills, then forget that there is any 
other company on earth except our own, 
devote our energies entirely to selling 
our own goods, and we will all be sur- 
prised how competition fades away. 

Most underwriters maintain that 
Straight accident insurance cannot be 
sold except in combination with health 
and most of them would be pleased if 
their business could be confined to 
Straight accident, and yet it is just as 
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the respect of the public and emp'oyer 


and becomes a_ social outcast. The 
nd becomes a social outcast. 1 You Everyone 
embezzler is simply a criminal and h 
rot worth considering. are URE F ERVICE 1S 

The agent to whom we refer does : ones 
not consider himecif dishonest, yet he Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
surely cannot be called honest. Some- 4 . 
times he prides himself on being HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 
“sharp,” where he really is only 
“tricky.” Some‘imes he boasts that he — 
“looks after his own interests,’ when iii 
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When an app icant is over 50 years 
old and the agent deliberately shows INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
age of 49 in the application, in order HOME OFFICE, z 
to get a lower premium rate, he not CRARTERED 47 CEDAR STREET 
‘RA J 4 


only is betraying the confidence reposed 








in him by the Company, but eventually e 
wth a ewwltncygar Penge Ration ye Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
his friends. 

When he knowingly covers up the EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
hazard of occupation by incomplete or Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burt 
improper description of duties, he some- wileanscames Alease @. Breche, Aevt Ses, 
times succeeds in getting a man classi- RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


fied higher than he should be, but what ‘ La 
does he gain by it?) When claim arises, 














the actual hazard is usually found, —— 
which causes indemnity to be paid in THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE { 
the class to which the insured was HEAD OFFICE ; F j WAIL TERS 


rea'ly entitled. Instead of a satisfied 
claimant (the best advertisement pos- ae Hi 7 C A G oO 


sible) the agent has a delinquent pol- 
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simple and easy to sell straight accl- cee ° ° . 
dent insurance as it is the combined 172% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 


proposition, for my company has been Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 


doing it for thirty years with marked ve as é 
success and a very satisfactory increase the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


in all its departments every year. It all 


depends upon the training of the agent. MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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U. S. F. & G. CHANGES 
W. W. Symington has been made 


vice-president of the United States Fi- Telephone, John 5880 Ne divect business written 
delity & Guaranty in charge of the fidel- 
ity department; executive in charge and We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


director of the agency department, de- 
velopment and supply departments and 
he will retain supervision of the fidelity - 
branch. By this change Mr. Symington , ITtnhkih | 
succeeds Vice-President Edward R. The Kmployers Liability 

Lewis, who will return to New York as 


joint manager of the New York branch, Assurance Corporation, Ltd. American 


ri +. Oakley. Clarke K. Fitzpatrick, 
with A. G. Oakley larke K. Fitzpatric The original and leading Liability 








rot at te ge ws aa wr ae Insurance Company in the World 

Symington’s assistant. illiam O. Shil- 

7 ; : LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER 

ling, assistant superintendent of the , ’ 

fidelity department, has been advanced ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY ure 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


to superintendent, 
United States Branch 


Richard M. Bissell, ‘aia of the SAMUEL APPLETON, United State States Mer. Company 


Hartford, who was to have sailed for 33 BROAD STREET, Swear, ‘masse. 
Europe last week, has postponed his AGENTS WANTED 


trip for a while of New Y ork 
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. Py —————— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE—— Surety Bonds 
Siemens Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President Burglary Insurance 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND 


What is probably the first advertisement 
of the Fireman’s Fund appeared on the cover 
of the San Francisco city directory for 1863 
1864. It throws an interesting light on the 
enterprising plan upon which the company 
was first operated, and gives an inkling of 


why it was named “Fireman’s Fund.” 
The body of the advertisement reads: 


“Organized on the plan of paying one-tenth 
of the Net Profits to the San Francisco Fire 
Department Charitable Fund, for disabled 


Firemen, their Widows and Orphans. 


Property owners will readily perceive that 
the pecuniary interest of ten per cent which 
the Charitable Fund of the Fire Department 
has in the net profits of this Institution will 
be cheerfully reciprocated by that Department 
by increasing, if possible, their efforts in pro- 
tecting property, insured by this Company, 
from Loss or Damage by both Fire and Water. 


This Company takes risks against loss or 
damage by fire upon all kinds of insurable 
property, on as favorable terms as any other 
responsible company—will promptly and hon- 
orably adjust and pay all losses in Unite] 
States Gold Coin. 


Referring to a list of Directors for the 
character and stability of the Company, we re 
spectfully solicit a share of public patronage.” 


The unique charity feature was found im- 
practical and was soon abandoned. But the 
principles of the company as annunciated by 
this ad in the phrases—‘“will promptly ‘and 
honorably adjust and pay all losses in United 
States Gold Coin” and “Referring to a list of 
directors for the character and _ stability of 
the Company”—have not varied an iota in 
any one of the 57 years of its operation. 


Time, and the company’s unimpeachable 
record through four great conflagrations, have 
won public recognition of these principles as 
bred-in-the-bone attributes of the Fireman’s 
Fund. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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